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SEVENTH INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION OF 
CINCINNATI. 


HE seventh annual exposition of the in- 

dustrial interests of Cincinnati was opened 
on Wednesday, September 10th, in the grand 
Permanent Building, formerly known as Music 
Hall. 

The arrival of President Hayes and party 
was an event anticipated with that genuine 
warmth of sincere friendliness which is the 
highest possible compliment. Cincinnati put 
on her robes of rejoicing and decked herself 
in festal guise, to welcome the Chief Magistrate. 

A party of distinguished citizens, consisting 
of two gentlemen from the Exposition Com- 
mittee and four of the Citizens’ Committee, 
met the Presidential party at Madisonville. 
Messrs. M. A. Ingalls and J. H. Laws repre- 
sented the Exposition Commissioners, and the 
citizens’ were represented by G. W. Jones, 
chairman of the committee, and Messrs. J. W. 
Herron, Sir A. T. Goshorn and Larz Anderson, 
Mr. Steward, the General Superintendent of, 
the road, was.also of the party. 

The party left the cars at Madisonville, 
where they awaited the arrival of the special 
train containing the Presidential party. The 
citizens of Madisonville were out in full force, 
old and young, of all ages, conditions and 
shades of color. The special train came in 
sight, arrived, stopped, and Mr. Hayes, hat in 
hand, stood on the platform bowing and shak- 
ing hands with all who crowded eagerly to- 
wards him. As the train arrived, there was 
a call for Mrs. Hayes, who smilingly ap- 





peared on the platform and was greeted very | wife, B. A. and R. P. Hayes, General W. T. | General J. E. Tourtellotte, General George M. | tions of the country asa fact full of encourage- 
warmly by the waiting throng. The Presi-| Sherman, Attorney-General Devens, Generai | Bacon, staff officers. Mrs. Hayes had her little | ment, and at the close of his remarks the 
dential party consists of the President and his | George A. Forsythe, General “William Myers, daughter and her youngestson; Seott, w Seventh was declared open. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY MET AT MADISONVILLE BY THE REUEPTION COMMITTRE, 








Arrived at Cincinnati, a military ‘company 
presented arms, and several policemen kept 
the passage clear for the party to pass to the 
carriages in waiting, and almost before the 
crowd were aware the visitors were driven to 
the Grand Hotel. Early in the morning the 
President held a general reception at the hotel, 
while Mrs. Hayes made calls upon some 
acquaintances. At two o’clock the President 
and his suite took their places in the proces- 
sion, which was unusually prompt in starting. 
Throughout the line of march all the streets 
were crowded with people and the windows 
well filled with sightseers. The first division, 
which was purely military, acted as an escort 
to the President and distinguished guests. The 
trades’ display was the first ever seen in this 
city. At the Exposition Building Mrs. Hayes and 
two hundred ladies reviewed the procession 
trom the main balcony. 

When the procession reached the Exposition 
Building, Governor Bishop made the opening 
address, tracing the history of the grounds 
now covered by the Exposition Buildings from 
the time of their purchase by the city in 1857 
up to the present time. 

President Pendleton, of the Exposition 
Board, followed in an address of welcome. In 
the course of his remarks he recalled the in 
cident that the Governor of Ohio who opened 

the first Cincinnati Exposition attends the 
opening of the seventh as President of the 

United States. 

The President responded to the personal 
allusions in a brief speech, in which he noted 
the remarkable revival-of business in all sec- 
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ono. — OPENING OF THE SEVENTH INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION OF CINCINNATI IN THE GRAND PERMANENT BUILDINGS, SEPTEMBER 10TH — ARRIVAL OF PRESIDENT HAYES AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE BUILDING, 
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THE MAINE ELECTION AND ITS 
LESSONS. 

Wt an admirer of Napoleon the 
First was once vaunting to Christo- 
pher North the superiority of the 

great French warrior over the Duke of 
Wellington, considered as a military com- 
mander, and pointed, in evidence of his 
assertion, to the alleged fact thatthe Duke 
was surprised at the battle of Waterloo, 
‘It may be,” replied Christopher, ‘‘ that 
the Duke was surprised there, but didn’t 
he astonish the Frenchmen in the end by re- 
maining master of the field?” Itcertainly 
was a surprise which the Greenback gueril- 
las and their Democratic allies practiced 
last year on the Republican hosts and their 
skillful leader, Senator Blaine, when, as the 
smoke of the battle lifted from the field in 
Maine, they (the fusionists) found them- 
selves in possession of the enemy’s camp, 
with abundance of “spoils” in prospect. 
It must, therefore, be with something like 
astonishment that they now find the fruits 
of their short-lived victory as suddenly 
and unexpectedly plucked from their hands 
as they were suddenly and unexpectedly 
gained, 

Though it is too early as yet to write a 
complete bulletin of the recent political 
contest in the Pine-‘Tree State, or to make 
up a full list of all the ‘‘killed and 
wounded,” enough is definitely known to 
make it certain that the Republicans have 
regained the practical control of the State. 
If they still fall short of an absolute ma- 
jority in the popular vote, they have re- 
covered their ascendency in both branches 
of the State Legislature, and will thus be 
able, according. to the way prescribed by 
the Constitution of the State, to place their 
gubernatorial candidate in the position he 
has failed directly to secure by the popular 
suffrage. It is only by a small contingent 
of the whole vote, in a vote unusually large, 
that the Republicans have failed to obtain 
the absolute majority they desired, and 
since the percentage of increase in the votes 
cast by them is greatly superior to the sim- 
ilar percentage of their allied opponents, 
it is obvious that the former rather than 
the latter are ‘‘on the gaining hand” in 
Maine, and may more confidently count on 
winning the electoral vote of that State in 
the next Presidential election, if they shall 
learn how to use their victory with discre- 
tion. 

That the ‘‘stalwarts” of Maine have 
much to learn under this latter head is 
made evident by the_political ‘‘ upturning” 
of the last year, and by the undisguised 
restiveness with which moderate Republi- 
cans, of the ex-Governor Chamberlain 
school, have threatened to kick in the party 
traces. And that they are likely to profit 
by the lesson administered to them may be 
inferred from the sagacity which the Re- 
publican leaders have previously displayed 
in interpreting ‘‘the hand of Providence” 
when it is held up in a threatening posture 
through the ballot-box. 

That the Greenbackers and the Demo- 
crats of Maine have much more to learn, if 
they hope to retrieve their fallen fortunes 
in that State, it is not at all necessary for 
us to say in view of the confusion which 
has just waited on their united banners. 
As far as regards the financial issue (the 
leading issue of the pending Autumnal 
elections, as we regard it), the Greenbackers 
of Maine, as of every other State, have 
been doomed to fight a losing battle ever 
since the resumption of specie payments on 
the first of January last. After the sacrifices 
already made, and properly, because neces- 
sarily, made in order to place the business of 
the country ona stable foundation, the people 
of the United States do not mean that the 
hands shall be put back on the dial, but are 
rather intent on pushing them forward 
until they shall ‘point not only to a “ parity 
of purchasing value between paper and 
coin,’’ but toa revolution of all the out- 
standing questions which still threaten us 
with a liability to the perils of inflation or 
to the mischiefs of a depreciated currency 
on a mono-metallic basis, 

And the Democrats of Maine are now in 
a position to calculate what they have 
gained by sacrificing the hereditary princi- 





ples of their party in order to patch up a 
temporary alliance with an ephemeral 
organization. A party which throws its 
ancient principles overboard in order to 
snatch a transient triumph from chance or 
fate, is a party which has already lost faith 
in itself, and therefore lost its hold on the 
confidence of the people. Where men fall 
away from their historical convictions, the 
outer lapse is asure mark of a worse decay 
in that inner creed which is the bond of 
all concerted action in the field of politics. 
For the lack of this unifying principle no 
‘*cement of public plunder” can furnish a 
substitute. The long supremacy of the 
Whigs in England during the reign of 
Queen Anne is explained by the fact, as 
Burke recites, that their wise leaders, 
Sunderland, Godolphin, Somers and Marl- 
borough believed, in common with their 
followers, that no men can act with effect 
who do not act in concert; that no men can 
act in concert who do not act with con- 
fidence, and that no men can act with confi- 
dence who are not bound together by 
‘common opinions, common affections, and 
common interests.” 

Unless the opinions which bind men 
together in political activity are sufficiently 
strong to be held with tenacity ; unless 
their ‘‘common affections” are genuine 
and their ‘‘common interests” are solid, 
we must be content to see the game of 
politics degenerate into a mere scufile for 
place without regard to honor or con- 
sistency. In so saying, we are not making 
a plea for party spirit, since party spirit, 
as we have remarked before, is never so 
bitter and proscriptive as when it is 


divoreed from real and substantial issues } 


capable of being upheld or opposed in the 
field of debate. It is the absence of real 
and vital issues to which their faith can 
attach that has made the Democrats ‘‘a 
prey to ill-advised coalitions in Maine, 
Massachusetts and Ohio. It is not the 
coalitions which have stripped the party of 
its nativé strength in these States. It is 
because the party in these States was al- 
ready stripped of its native strength that it 
stooped to enter into the coalitions, and it 
must find itself before it can hope to find 
the path that leads to victory. 





THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. 


TF we are to believe the correspondents, 

King Alfonso of Spain has lost no time 
in wooing the fair Archduchess Marie 
Christina of Austria. The scene of their 
brief courtship was the pretty French 
watering-place of Arcachon, on the Bay of 
Biscay, whither the Archduchess, spite of 
her jaunty declaration that ‘‘if he wants to 
win me, let him come and woo me,” went 
from Vienna to meet him. The two, we 
are told, during their sojourn there, were 
inseparable, walking the gardens hand-in- 
hand in true lover fashion, and the King de- 
claring himself to be supremely happy. 
Indeed, in the ardor of his passion His 
Majesty has committed several breaches of 
rigid Spanish etiquette, making unexpected 
calls, kissing his hand to the numerous 
balconies of the villa where his fair lady 
was enshrined, etc. And yetitisonlya year 
and a half since the bells were pealing for 
his marriage with Princess Mercedes, and 
only a few months since the same bells 
were tolling the requiem of his bride and 
queen, dead in the bloom of her golden 
youth. 

The Archduchess Christina is the daugh- 
ter of the Archduke Charles Ferdinand of 
Hapsburg, who was a grandson of the Em- 
peror Leopold of Austria. She is just 
twenty-one years of age, is finely educated, 
an excellent linguist, and has a keen taste 
for the piquancy and splendors of life. 
The advances of King Alfonso were not at 
first received with favor by the Austrian 
Government, but difficulties were gradually 
removed, though some peculiar conditions 
were imposed by the Hapsburgs. As stated 
by a correspondent, ‘‘the series of -myste- 
rious deaths in the royal family of Spain in 
the course of the last twelve months caused 
a good deal of apprehension among the 
Austrians, and made them hesitate at ac- 
cepting the proposals of an alliance. But 
in due time a compromise was elaborated. 
The new Queen will take with her from 
Vienna her own medical attendant, her own 
private secretary, three ladies of honor and 
three chamberlains, and will, moreover, be 
dowered from His Majesty’s personal pro- 
perty, the capital of the same to be de- 
posited in a foreign bank, beyond the reach 
of revolutions and pronuncianientos, which, 
as experience has chown, sometimes drive 
kings and queens into exile and poverty.” 
The same writer adds: 

“The marriage is not likely to be popular. It is 
opposed by even consistent Royalists, who point to 
history to prove that Austrian alliances have always 
brought ill-luck with them; while the Liberals are 
alarmed by the probable consequences of such a 
union. The Archduchess is almost fanatical in her 
attachment to the Catholic Church, and they believe 
will be so much under the influence of the clergy 
that the moral conquests of 1868 may be imperiled. 


All these considerations are certainly of great 
weight in a country which, like Spain, has only re- 


cently and with difficulty emerged from a period of 
constant revolution, but Spanish politicians should 
have urged them -sooner; and such is the in- 
iuence—backed by intelligent bayonets—or the 


Prime Minisver, that I think we may count upon 


| a favorable vote of the Cortes, when the representa- 

| tives of the people meet on the 5th of October, and 
that the nuptial ceremonies will be celebrated with 

| great pomp, at Madrid, immediately after the ex 


Piration of the mourning for the Infanta Dota 

Maria de! Pilar, excepting always some new family 

bereavement siall again necessitate an adjourn- 
| ment.” 


It is said that Alfonso has munificently 
ordered the rooms which were prepared for 
Mercedes in his different palaces to be 

, newly furnished for his consort that is to 

| be. She will have the satisfaction of know- 

| ing that there is not in her apartments a 
single object to remind the King of her in- 

| teresting predecessor. She will be fortunate, 

| indeed, if the world shall find in her the 
same sweet and tender graces which won 


for Mercedes the homage of ail noble hearts. 


a — 

FINANCIAL PERIODICITY. 

N an address on the business situation 
before the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
| merce, on the 10th instant, President Hayes 
| quoted the statement of an English writer 
that there is a regular periodicity in the 
recurrence of hard times; that in England 
they return in about ten years, and in this 
| country once in about twenty years. ‘There 
is certainly some ground for this statement 
| as to the periodicity of financial disasters. 
Let us illustrate. The year 1837 will be 
remembered as peculiarly a ‘‘ panic” year. 
| So great was the financial embarrassment 
| in this country that Congress was convened 
| three months in advance of its customary 
| date of meeting for the purpose of consid- 
|ering the situation. Ten years and a 
| quarter later, or in November, 1847, Great 
| Britain was visited by a grave commercial 
and financial crisis. Among the banks 
which suspended payment were the Royal 
Bank of Liverpool, North and South Wales 
Bank, Newcastle Union Joint-stock Bank, 
and many others. Of important commer- 
cial houses which failed were Barton, 
Islam & Higginson, for £1,000,000; Bar- 
clay Bros. & Co., £450,000; D. & A. Denny, 
Glasgow, £300000. The Funds fell to 794, 
and the rate at the bank ranged from 8 to 
12 per cent., while out of doors accommo- 
dation could scarcely be obtained at any 
price. Altogether, in the month of No- 
vember, there were in Great Britain 242 
heavy failures during this crisis. 

Turning now to 1857—which will also be 
remembered a3 a panic year in this country— 
we find that on November 9th occurred the 
failure of the Western Bank of Scotland, 
which was only ‘‘ the forerunner of a series 
of commercial disasters of unusual mag- 
nitude.” An authority relates that ‘the 
bank had for years been in an insolvent 
condition, owing to the immense advances 
made by the late manager to speculating 
firms whose assets were of a merely nomi- 
nal character.” On December 17th the 
total liabilities of this bank were declared to 
be £8,911,932. On the 11th the City of Glas- 
gow Bank closed its duors, and this one was 
followed by the Liverpool Borough Bank 
(liabilities £5,000,000). The commercial 
prostration was terrible. Sanderson, Sande- 
man & Co. failed for £5,000,000; Denni- 
stone & Co. for £2,000,000; the bullion 
in the Bank of England diminished to 
£7,171,000, while its notes in circulation 
amounted to £60,000,000. Finally, Parlia- 
ment was called together ‘‘ to consider the 
alarming financial condition of the coun- 
wy.” 

Referring, lastly, to 1866, it is noticeable 
that the now celebrated ‘‘ Black Friday” 
occurred on May llth, Overend, Gurney & 
Co. having failed on the day previous for 
£11,000,000. On ‘Black Friday” Peto & 
Betts failed for £4,000,000; Shrimpton, 
railway contractor, £200,000; while the 
shares in Agra & Masterman’s bank, which 
had been thirty-three premium at the begin- 
ning of the year, fell to one discount. 

It has been seen that the City of Glasgow 
Bank failed November 11th, 1857. Last 
year it failed again on October 2d, and this 
failure was followed by the stoppage of 
many of the most prominent financial insti- 
tutions and business firms in Great Britain. 

The periods of the financial crises named 
as occurring in England have been 1837, 
1847, 1857, 1867, 1878—an average of ten 
yearsand a quarter elapsing between each. 
There is enough in this periodicity, per- 
haps, to warrant financial wiseacres in in- 
vestigating the question whether or not 
financial conditions — like suicides, post- 
office irregularities, etc.—may not be gov- 
erned by inflexible natural laws; and, as 
the ‘‘sage of Brooklyn Heights’’ used to 
say, ‘‘occur in cycles.” 








MR. EVARTS IN CANADA. 


HE visit of Secretary Evarts to Canada 

last week, as the guest of the Governor- 
General, was marked by a variety of inci- 
dents at once pleasantand significant. The 
Secretary was everywhere received with 
demonstrations of kindliness and good 
feeling, and every possible opportunity 
was taken by those with whom he came in 
contact. to express a hearty desire for a 
closer intercourse between Canada and the 
United States. On the occasion of a re- 
ception at Toronto, Mr. Evarts took occa- 
sion to speak of the political relations of 








= 


the two countries, referring especially to 
the Fishery question, of which he spoke ag 
follows : 

‘So far as any future relatfons of the two coun. 
tries to the Fishery question are concerned, as the 
Treaty of Washington has made but a temporary 
provision, terminating nowin six years, of course 
there will be some negotiations; but it is scarcely 
necessary for me to say that those negotiations will 
be conducted on our part, and certainly on.the part 
of England so far as we have any opinion or feeling 
in a quiet, and I think I may say—for the people 
pride themselves on their yood sense on both sides 


of the water—in as sensible a way as any subjects 
of dispute are ever conducted. I imagine that there 
is constantly pressing on the minds of those who live 
upon the borders of these two great nations a wish 
that the commercial, the custom-house and duty 
embarrassment may be reduced to a minimum 
and that there may be as free a flow of commerce 


between the two communities as the interests of the 
two may render possible. Of course, we don’t 
always agree when we are on two sides of a great 
national consideration, any more than when we are 
on the opposing sides of a private litigation—put 
this teaches us, at least, one thing, that on both 
sides of the line these matters are governed by the 
pretty strong predominance of what we may call 
human nature. It isa pretty constant quantity in 
public as well as in private affairs, and if the most 
enlightened and the most patient and the most be- 
nevolent treatment can be applied to all these sub- 
jects on one side and the other it will end, I have 
no doubt, in the great extension of freedom of in- 
tercourse and a great reduction of the embarass- 
ments which are felt, I suppose, to be quite 
unsuitable between communities so much alike 
and where freedom of intercuurse is so desirable.” 








THE CABUL REVOLT. 

ype seems resolved, latterly, to be 

unpropitious to the politieal fortunes 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Just as it seemed 
certain that England had emerged from 
her Asiatic and African wars, and after 
Lord Beaconsfield had indulged himself in 
complacent congratulations, at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet, upon the successful issue 
of all England’s foreign troubles, the 
horrible revolt and massacre of Cabul 
occurred to utterly spoil the fair prospect, 
and to turn the feeling of triumph into one 
of fresh anxiety and alarm. A new war, or 
at least renewed hostilities, must be under- 
taken in Afghanistan at once. Indeed, 
scarcely had the news of the revolt arrived, 
when the further intelligence came that 
General Roberts was already moving on 
Candahar. 

The most striking feature, perhaps, of 
the tragedy by which Major Cavagnari and 
his staff met their deaths, is its vivid re- 
semblance to what took place in the Anglo- 
Afghan war of nearly forty years ago. 
Then, as now, the English invaded Afghan- 
istan, overturned the reigning Ameer, Dost 
Mohamed, and replaced him with Shojar, a 
ready tool of English interests. Then, as 
now, the victory of the English- seemed 
complete, and their possession of Cabul, 
the capital, secure. Then, as now, the 
Cabulese populace, joined by disaffected 
soldiery, rose in revolt, attacked the Eng- 
lish Residency, and murdered Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, the English Resident. It is 
to be hoped that the sequel of the dismal 
story will not be as closely repeated; that 
the remnant of the British force at Cabul 
will not be, as the remnant of 1842 was, 
utterly annihilated by their semi-barbarous 
foes. 

But in any event the Afghan War is to be 
resumed. The ‘‘scientific frontier” must 
still be fought for. Whether Yakoob Khaf, 
the Ameer placed on the Afghan throne by 
the English, isa traitor to them or has been 
overcome by his own subjects, a rule must 
still be established at Cabul favorable to 
their interests, and Cabul itself secured 
against a similar outbreak in future. There 
can be no turning back. At whatever cost 
of men, money and popularity, the Beacons- 
field and Lytton policy must be inexorably 
pursued. That policy is nothing more nor 
less than the attempt, in the struggle be- 
tween England and Russia for supremacy 
in Asia, to gain for England the advan- 
tage derived from the military command of 
Cabul. Larger forces must now occupy that 
stronghold; a more able and self-sustain- 
ing tool than Yakoob Khan must be placed 
upon the throne of Shere Ali; and the Indian 
frontier must be strengthened. Nor may 
this be all that is necessary to secure the 
much-talked-of ‘‘scientific”’ defense. It is 
very likely that the English may deem it 
imperative to occupy Herat. It is even 
possible that they may venture upon the 
conquest of Merv. There is but too palpa- 
ble proof that Russia has secured the 
friendship of the Persian Shah; and the 
danger from that side has been growing 
week by week. All this involves a perfect 
labyrinth of peril to the English Govern- 
ment. No step can now be taken forward 
without risking a direct collision with Rus- 
sia. It will require a most delicate diplo- 
macy, with Russiau troops on the right 
bank of the Oxus and the English threaten- 
ing Herat, to avoid a casus belli. Then, in 
England itself, the political dangers of the 
Tory Cabinet have grown wonderfully for- 
midable by reason of the Cabul revolt. 
The small but vigorous party which has 
been boldly asserting that India ‘‘does not 
pay,” and which hints that it. were better 
to abandon that magnificently expensive 
appanage of the Crown than to go to more 
wars and cost to defend it, will derive fresh 
strength from the disaster. The still larger 
party which has always denounced the 


Afghan War, has refused to sanction its 
policy or its expense, and has continually 
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predicted misfortune from it, will renew its 
attack upon Lord Beaconsfield with a new 
vigor and will be far more energetically 
backed by popular opinion than before. It 
will be no easy task for the Premier to hold 
his own, even with the present docile Tory 
Parliament; and, should any exigency 
arise forcing him to dissolve it, his chances 
for a victory at the polls will be vastly less- 
ened. 

The revolt at Cabul, in brief, is likely 
to lead to very grave complications and 
consequences. It reopens a dismal past 
and it once more brings to the front the 
whole subject of the British rule in India. 
The present miserable condition of that 
Empire, the enormous expense attending 
its rule even in time of external peace, the 
necessity for ever arising to enter upon un- 
heroic wars to defend it, the perpetual mis- 
understandings, now with Afghanistan, now 
with Russia, now with Burmah, now with 
Persia, will once more be sharply reviewed, 
both at home in England, in Europe and 
in Asia; and the questions are likely to be 
more than ever pressed upon the English 
people—first, whether they can afford to re- 
tain their hold upon India; and, secondly, 
whether they are going to be able to retain 
that hold at all. 


EVENTS ABROAD. 


HE insurrection in Cabul and the proba- 
ble consequences of a renewal of the 
struggle for British supremacy in Afghan- 
istan are commented upon elsewhere. Na- 
turally this particular subject has absorbed 
public attention in England to the exclusion 
of almust everything else. The labor 
troubles in many of the manufacturing 
centres still continue, and the outlook for 
the industrial classes generally is gloomy in 
the extreme. In Scotland, especially, the de- 
pression is becoming terrible. For many 
years past landowners have been gradually 
dispossessing the people of almost foothold 
on the land, while counties that were for- 
merly as blooming gardens have been turned 
into veritable wildernesses, over which no 
man must tread without permission. Former 
inhabitants have been crowded to the large 
towns or seaside villages, there to seek a 
precarious subsistence, and, as a result, 
there is a vast number of people, unem- 
ployed, in Glasgow and elsewhere, who are 
suffering severely. Divorced from the land, 
these poor people are thoroughly dependent 
on the fluctuations of trade, and when, as 
at present, depression exists, they starve. 

The Austrian occupation of Novi-Bazar, 
guaranteed to her under the Berlin Treaty, 
is being accomplished with the co-operation 
of the Turkish authorities. Austria’s hold 
on Bosina and Herzegovina has made the 
advance of her troops entirely feasible and 
safe, and Novi-Bazar once occupied, lying 
as it does between Servia and Montenegro, 
with the Ottoman frontier on the southeast, 
she will possess a vantage-ground which 
will enable her to promote her commercial 
and political interests inthe East. It is 
intimated that Austria has guaranteed the 
Sultan his European possessions in consid- 
eration of Turkey's non-resistance to the 
Novi- Bazar occupation; the statement, 
however, lacks confirmation. It is not 
probable that Russia will regard the ex- 
tension of the Austrian frontier upon such 
conditions as these with any extraordinary 
enthusiasm, 

Another batch of the amnestied Commun- 
ists have reached Paris from Noumea, and 
been most hospitably received by their 
friends. A number of the amnestied died 
on the homeward voyage, and several 
others were severely ill, owing, it is 
alleged, to the insufficiency and poor qual- 
ity of the food supplied them. M. Wad- 
dington has renewed his proposal to resign 
the French Premiership, but will remain in 
office, it is now understood, until the Senate 
shall dispose of the Ferry Education Bill. 

The Spanish Government is again con- 
fronted by the spectre of revolt in Cuba. 
Many of the leading politicians express 
Serious apprehension as to the outcome of 
the present perturbations; but none of them 
as yet seem to comprehend that the true 
way to deal with the Cuban question is to 
recognize the right of the people to at least 
@ modified self-government, and cut up by 
the roots the abuses in the island adminis- 
tration—and especially the onerous system 
of taxation—which have produced the exist- 
ing discontent. Some thousands of troops 
are to be sent out from Spain, most of 
whom will probably perish from climatic 
disorders without at all contributing to the 
permanent pacification of the island. 

A special conference of the International 
Congress of Meteorology will be held at 
Hamburg, on the 1st of October, to consider 
& scheme for the establishment of observ- 
ing stations within the circumpolar regions. 
The stations proposed are the north coasts 
of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlia, the 
North Cape, the mouth of the Lena, Puint 
Barrow, and the east and west coasts of 
Greenland, as far north as possible. Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht, with whom the scheme 
Originates, has determined, whatever the 
conference may decide, to proceed to some 
one of the points named, and he will Btlay 
at the station selected fur twelve months, 





making observations of all phenomena that 
are likely to be of use in promoting the 
study of meteorology. Important scientific 
results may be achieved by this enterprise. 

The negotiations between the Vatican 
and the German Government appear to be at 
astandstill. The Pope is said to have sug- 
gested, in an autograph letter to the Em- 
peror William, that the direct intervention 
of the latter in the way of clemency is the 
only way to restore harmony. The Gov- 
ernment has informed the Catholic clergy of 
Munster, who petitioned for the removal of 
hindrances to religious instruction in 
schools, that nothing will be done to effect 
an essential change until the Catholic 
Church formally acknowledges the inalien- 
able right of the State to make its own 
laws. 

The readers of Stanley’s story of his 
African explorations will1ecall King Mtesa, 
ruling near Victoria Nyanza, who proved 
himself, under peculiar circumstances, the 
sturdy friend of the explorer. It is 
now announced that Mtesa has abolished 
slavery throughout his dominions. As the 
result of this decree a million of slaves 
were liberated in a single day. This act of 
a savage chief in the heart of the Dark 
Continent shines with singular lustre in 
contrast with the despotic policy of some 
Christian monarchs. 

The latest story as to King Cetewayo is 
that he is still at large, but has only two 
followers. —The Irish Home Rulers pro- 
pose to hold a popularly elected convention 
of 300 members—the same number as com- 
posed the former Irish Parliament—to dis- 
cuss Irish questions before the next session 
of Parliament.—No results have yet been 
reached by the commission on the rectifi- 
cation of the Greek frontier, and the out- 
look is not encouraging.—Sympathy with 
the Memphis yellow fever sufferers ex- 
tends to Paris, where a festival in aid of 
the relief fund is proposed. 








Tue Butler Greenbackers in Massachusetts 
have eclipsed all competitors in their bid for 
the soldier vote. Their platform ineludes a 
proposition that soldiers of the late war ought 
to be paid the difference between the price of 
greenbacks received by them during the war, 
about forty cents on the dollar, and the present 
price of the same currency, with interest 
trom the date of each payment, now amount- 
ing to about $500 a man. Could even Butler 
demagoguery any further go? 





THE movement in favor of the metric sys- 
tem is gaining ground. Resolutions favoring 
the system and an international coinage on the 
gramme weight of gold. nine-tenths fine, was 
adopted by the American Social Scienve Asso- 
ciation at its Saratoga meeting last week. The 
resolutions urge the passage of the Bill now 
before Congress, providing that hereafter 
metric denominations of weight and measure 
shall be introduced into and made obligatory in 
the service of Custom Houses for invoices ex- 
pressed metrically. 


Tr is estimated that England will need, for 
the current cereal year, 128,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to meet the requirments of her home 
consumption. A competent London authority 
estimates the money value of the defi- 
ciencies in the several crops in the United 
Kingdom as follows: Wheat, $125,000,000 ; 
beans, peas and rye, $15,000,000 ; potatoes, 
$75,000,000; hops, $6,250,000, and ~ hay, 
$78,000,000 ; making a total loss of $296,000,000. 
This is equal to a loss of about $25 per acre 
on the land under cultivation. 


A NEW line of steamships between Philadel- 
phia and Marseilles and other Mediterranean 
ports is about to be established. It will be 
started with English steamers of about 3,500 
tons burden, but it is intended to replace them 
with American steamers at an early date. The 
outward cargoes will be of coal and other pro- 
ducts of American industry, while the return 
freights will consist of the usual materials ot 
a Mediterranean cargo for America. Philadel- 
phia merchants appear to be giving a good 
deal of attention to the development of the 
Mediterranean trade. 





AMERICAN manufacturers of cotton goods are 
about to make an effort to establish a trade 
with Africa. Commodore Shufeldt. of the 7i- 
conderoga, has supplied samples of the goods 
now sent to that country by England, with the 
prices charged therefor, and those who have 
looked into the matter are confident that we 
can furnish goods of the same quality at a 
lower price. Most of the goods are of red and 
other brilliant colors, and if Our manufacturers 
will take pains to adapt their products to the 
African taste, there can scarcely be a question 
as to their success in competing with the Eng- 
lish dealers. 


Tue Mormons of Utah have not succeeded in 
their efforts to secure for the convicted polyga- 
mist, Reynolds, a modification of the rigors of 
imprisonment. The United States Marshal has 
been instructed from Washington that Rey- 
nolds is not to be treated any better than 
other criminals- under. his care’; that he is 
being punished for a crime, and that his pun- 
ishment must be in all respects similar to 
that of persons undergoing sentence in the 
Utah Penitentiary. It is gratifying to find that 
the Federal authority is at last to be unspar- 





ingly enforced against the polygamous abomi- 
nation and its supporters. 





THE announcement was made the other day 
that a dispatch had been received in France 
from the steamer Furaday, engaged in laying 
the new French cable in mid-ocean. This feat 
would seem to demonstrate the practicability 
of the idea of General A. J. Myer, of the United 
States Signal Service, that ocean signal-stations 
may be established in lines traversing the 
ocean parallel with and over the telegraphic 
cables,and in communication with either et 
tinent. Ceneral Myer’s plan, not yet definitely 
or Officially broached, contemplates the em- 
ployment of six or more ships, anchored like 
the lightship off Sandy Hook, as stations, at 
distances of 250 miles or less apart, all to have 
telegraphic communication with the ocean 
cable, and so being able to dispatch from mid- 
ocean to the central office in Washington, 
thence to be distributed over the world, intel- 
ligence of any impending storm, or of any vio- 
lent perturbation already abroad upon the 
waste of waters, or of any meteorological or 
other fact in which the world has an actuai 
concern. Such a proposition as this would, a 
few years ago, have seemed the dream of wild 
fanaticism ; but it appears now to be quite as 
possible of accomplishment as much that has 
already been achieved in the matter of weather 
forecasts. 





Dents Kearney seems to have recovered 
from his recent attack of moderation and con- 
servatism, and is again on the rampage in gen- 
uine sand lot fashion. The present object of 
his animosity is General Grant, whom he pro- 
poses to hang and burn in effigy on his arrival 
in San Francisco. This proposition is said to 
have created intense indignation on the Pacific 
Coast, and it is intimated that an attempt to 
carry it out would be likely to result in very 
serious consequences to the blatant Kearney. 
The people of San Francisco are distinguished 
for nothing so much as hospitality, and they 
will not tamely permit a deliberate insult to be 
offered to a guest so distinguished as the ex- 
President, who comes covered with honors 
from all the peoples he has visited. 





Tue next Legislature of Maine will include 
an unusual number of members of high abil- 
ity. Among other conspicuous gentlemen who 
were chosen at the recent election was the 
Hon. Eugene Hale, who has acquired a na- 
tional reputation as a Representative in Con- 
gress, and who does not, apparently, think it 
beneath his dignity to serve his constituents in 
the more obscure position of a State legislator. 
If our men of experience and real ability, 
everywhere throughout the country, would 
act up to the same conception of personal duty 
and consent to serve the people in any capa- 
city, however humble, to which they might be 
called, the public service would soon become 
something better than the refuge for incapa- 
bles and tricksters which it now so largely is. 
There can be no genuine elevation of the char- 
acter of the public administration or improve- 
ment of the quality of our laws so long as our 
best citizens refuse to occupy public stations. 





One of the most interesting and valuable 
documents ever issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment is that on the state of labor in Europe, 
being a compilation of reports from United 
States Consuls, showing the rates of wages, 
cost of living to the laborers, the business 
habits and systems of all the principal Euro- 
pean countries. A wide diffusion of the infor- 
mation contained in this volume, illustrating 
the vastly superior condition of the laboring 
classes in this country as contrasted with that 
of the toiling masses of Europe, would do more 
to put an end to the industrial agitation stimu- 
lated and encouraged by demagogues and 
charlatans than any and all other means which 
it is possible to employ. If the Government 
cannot afford to place a copy of this book in 
the hands of every workingman and laborer, 
then it should be done by employers and trade 
associations who are so largely interested in 
the cure of the evils of strikes and consequent 
industrial disintegration. 





A party of over eighty English farmers 
reached this port last week, en rowe for Texas, 
where they have secured lands, and propose 
to make a struggle for independence. In con- 
versation, they uniformly represented that 
they had decided to abandon their English 
homes only because they had found that they 
were fighting a losing battle with circum- 
stances which they were powerless to over- 
come. One of them stated the case of the 
English tenant-farmer as follows : 


‘The best land of England is now, as it has been 
for years, held by the gentry. Such land as they 
can do without, that they do not wish to preserve 
for hunting purposes or for their own farms, they 
rent to'enants. These tenants are generally men 
whose fathers and grandfathers have rented and 
cultivated the same lands. With them the task 
has been one of constant effort to make bad lands 
productive. The contest has been so laborious that 
men are living, and in this party, who know that 
the tenants are no better off now than they were 
forty years ago. Some of them are poorer. We 
have found in recent years that while we could 
raise good crops of straw we could not produce 
large kernels of grain, and that in spite of all our 
efforts our grain was smaller and our labor was 
gradually becoming less remunerative. For some 
time back we have considered this situation in 
meetings of farmers, and, looking about for a land 
in which the conditions appeared to be most favora- 
ble, we struck upon Texas,” 


Other parties of farmers will follow the com- 
pany just arrived, and if their expectations 
are realized, the population of Texas and 
other States will be largely increased from 
this quarter. All the tenant-farmers now 
contemplating emigration possess some ready 
money, and their chances of success will 
therefore be greater than those of the ordi- 
nary immigrant. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


Tue Maryland Greenbackers have nominated 
Howard Meeks for Governor. 


Henry J. Guty, on trial at De Kalb, Miss., 
for the murder of Cornelia Chisholm, has been acquitted. 


Tus Democrats of Wisconsin have nominated 
Mr. Alexander Mitchell for Governor, but he declines to 
accept, 

A convention of the colored men of the State 
of New York will be held at Elmira on the 14th day of 
October. 

Tue Astley Belt walk, it has finally been 
arranged, will begin at the Madison Square Garden, in 
tis city, September 22d, 

A MALADY called spotted fever has caused fifty 
deaths in the counties of Polk, Paulding, and Haralson, 
Georgia, within a fortnight. 


A commitrre of the Georgia Legislature has 
discovered irregularities in the office of the State Trea- 
surer, and recommends that he be impeached. 


Mr. Natuan Appieton addressed an audience 
of capitalists and others at Chickering Hall, in this city, 
last week, in bebalf of the Panama Canal project. 


REpvuptican caucuses in Massachusetts so far 
have chosen 556 delegates, of whom 247 are pledged to 
Pierce for Governor, 226 for Long, and 83 uncommitted. 


A reunion of the prisoners of war during the 
rebellion will be held on October Ist and 2d at Toledo. 
About 2,000 have expressed their intention of attending. 


Tue Republicans of Maryland have nominated 
James’ A. Gray for Governor; Samuel Mollalen for 
Comptroller; and Francis M. Darby for Attorney-General. 


Mempnis is still ravaged by yellow fever. | 
Twenty seven new cases and eleven deaths were reported 
September 12th, The Howard Association is in need of 
financial aid, 


Tue Massachusetts Greenbackers have nomi- 
nated General B. F. Butler for Governor, Wendell 
Phillips for Lieutenant-Governor, and Jonathan Arnold 
ior Secretary of State. 


Tue post-office at Canandaigua, N. Y., was 
broken into September 10th, the safe Llown open, and 
$2,000 in money and a large number of stamps and 
registered letters taken. 


Mr. Cuester A. Artuur has been elected 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee of New 
York, and the work of organizing for the campaign has 
already commenced. 


Tue Essex County (N. J.) Grand Jury has 
found an indictment for murder in the first degree 
against Joseph A. Blair, who shot his coachman, Joho 
Armstrong, at Montclair last June, 


Actine Casuter W. W. Keene, of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, is a delaulter to 
the extent of $135,000, which he has lost in specula- 
tions, About $8,000 was recovered, 


Tue total vote in Maine will, it is estimated, 
reach about 139,000, and leave Mr. Davis, Republican, 
lacking only from 300 to 500 votes of au absolute ma- 
jority. Both branches of the Legislature are Republican. 


Coronet Tuomas Scott, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has returned from his European trip in im- 
proved health, He is said to have made financial arrange. 
ments in Europe which insure the completion of the 
Texas and Pacitic Railroad, 


A cALL has been issued by General P. H. Sheri- 
dan for a meeting of the Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland, to be held in Washington November 19th 
and 20th, the anniversary of the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, The statue of General Thomas will then be un- 
vailed. 

Dvurino the month of August 12,131 immi- 
grants arrived at this port, an increase of 4,000 over tle 
number in August, 1878. During the first nine montbs 
of this year, over 80,000 immigrants have landed here, 
1,010 having arrived ia one day last week. 


A meetine of the World’s Fair Committee in 
this city, held last week, adopted a resolution reaflirm- 
ing the determination to hold the fair in 1883, a year 
having significance as the centennial of the ending of 
the war for independence, and recommending that Sep- 
tember 23d and November 25th, 1880, be days of special 
celebration. 


Tue New York State Democratic Convention 
met at Syracuse on Wednesday, September 10th, and on 
the following day a full ticket was nominated amid great 
confusion and excitement. The ticket bears the names 
of all the State officials excepting Lieutenant-Governor 
Dorsheimer, for whom Hon. Clarkson N. Potter was 
substituted, As soon as it was evident that Governor 
Robinson would be renominated, the Tammany delegatcs 
withdrew to another hall and formed into a convention 
and nominated Hon. John: Kelly for Governor, while 
agreeing to support the balance of the State ticket. 


Foreign. 


Two hundred houses in the town of Viazama, 
Russia, have been destroyed by fire. 


Prince Gortscuakorr attributes Prince Bis- 
marck’s hostility to his {rendiiness for France. 


Turxisu troops have been sent from Constan- 
tinople to repress the insurrection whict bas broken out 
in Kurdistan, Asia Minor. 

Eastern Rovumetta is reported to be in a state 
of anarchy; @ great Slav kingdom is contemplated by the 
secret societies of the province. 


Tue French harvest shows a deficiency of 
5,000,000 hectoliters, equal to about 14,000,000 busbels, 
which must be supplied by imports. 


In Afghanistan the mutineers are advancing on 
Jelalabad and Cabul. General Roberts's forces are also 
menaced, and he bas called for four more regiments. 


Aut the directors of the West of England and 
South of Wales District Bank, except one, have been 
committed for trial for publishing false balance sheets. 


Ar the second election in Bordeaux, France, 
September 14th, for Member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Blanqui was defeated by 258 votes in a poll of 9,138, 


Tue Italian provisional estimates for 188) show 
a decrease of 28,000,000 lire in the receipts, without 
counting the reduction of the grist tax. The War Office 
expenditure exceeds that of 1879 by 8,000,000 lire. 


Ir is stated that the King of Abyssinia claims 
the whole of the strip of coast which was ceded to 
Egypt in 1877, and also several towns and the territory 
in which they are situated, I! his demands are rejected 
war is apprehended, 

Tue breaking up of the old-Arctic exploring ship 
Resolute is now complete. The commemorative piece 
of furniture to be constructed trom a portion of the 
timbers for the !’resident of the United States will prob- 





ably be iu the form of an elaborate secrélaire 
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THE MAN OF MANY MEDALS, 


ANNUAL GAMES OF THE NEW YORK 
CALEDONIAN CLUB. 


‘NMHE sons of the Land o’ Cakes had an “ tnco’ 

gude”’ time of it this year at Jones’s Wood Co- 
losseum, the occasion being the annual games of 
the New York Caledonian Club. Such plaids, and 
bonnets, and turries, and philabegs, and sporans, 
and kilts! Such screeching of bagpipes, and skirl- 
ing ot bare-legged Highlanders. We had Rob Roy, 
striding about as though his foot was upon his 
native heath. We had Baillie Nicoll Jarvie, portly 
as to stomach, winky and watery as to eye, with 
‘* Ma conscience” in broad Lowland ever and anon 
dropping from his mutchkin- moistened lip. We 
had the Dandy Dinmont, with his sandy hair and 
cheek-bones as high as the Tribune clock; and we 
had more tartan than ever appeared at the bidding 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie on the fatal field ot Cullo- 
den. The Highlanders, strongly reminding one of 
those wooden effigies standing outside ‘‘ shneeshin’ ”’ 
shops, swaggered about as did their ancestors in the 
‘* Saut Market ” when Charles Edward held high re- 
vel athis Royal Palace of Holyrood—many of them 
plated with medals won at tossing the caber, throw- 
ing the hammer, dancing the Highland Fling, or 
in footing it between the crossed blades of the 
‘‘bludie’’ claymore. There were “drouthy nee- 
bors,’’ too, in that mad, merry crowd, who were 
“na fou’ but just a wee drappie in their ’ee,’’ and, 
oh, it was yop unny to behold the 
mingled gaze of astonishment and disgust on the 
bloated features of a beer-beloved Dutchman, as 
these sons of Caledonia strutted in, calling for ‘a 
quaich ”’ in accents as moist as a Scotch mist. The 
kilts visibly affected prudish young ladies, and the 
‘*Oh, mys,” ‘“‘ How dreadfuls,” “‘ Well, I nevers,’’ 
that rose above the screechings of the pipes, con- 
stantly assailed the ear. A Cincinnati man confi- 
dently informed us that he felt at home in these 
pipe-shriekings. There is no music so foot-moving 
as that of the Highland Reel, and the very in- 
stant ‘‘ Mrs. M‘Pherson”’ or ‘‘ Johnny Cope” was 
struck up, the floor was taken possession of by a 
dozen jigging couples, who thoroughly abandoned 
themselves to the ecstasy of their native music, and 
who footed it until the Pp oe were fairly compelled 
to pause for lack of wind for their chanters. Old and 
young, handsome and ugly, crossed hands, flung 
themselves into paralytic postures, jigged and 
wriggled, and stamped and whirled, and yelled and 
shrieked, while howls of applause, mingled with right 
royal, honest and my, oy wed came from the en- 
thusiastic bystanders. We had foot races, and walk- 
ing matches and sword dances, and flings, and toss- 
ing the caber and “hitch and kick,” and “all 
manner o’ games.’ Every event was admirably con- 
tested, especially that of the five-mile race, a son or 
grandson of the erald Isle, Tom Donohoe, wrest- 
ing the prize from a tre crack champions. Bang 
went saxpences ! bang went mutchkins of the 
best whisky in the world, bar none; and although 
no moon appeared to light the Macs homeward, 
many chiel amang them a ed her pr to 








A GERMAN OUT OF HIS ELEMENT. 


the music and words of Robbie Burns, while loud 
and deep were the parting declarations, that ‘‘ rank 
was but the guinea stamp, the man’s the gowd for a’ 
that.”’ We congratulate the New York Caledonian 
Club on the pre-eminent success of its annual gath- 
ering, and more than all upon the genuine good-fel- 
lowship and thoreugh clannishness that ished 
‘ from the first screech of the bagpipes to the very 
ast, 


LIFTING THE HAT, 


HE minor loss of a man’s pocneny: is included 
in the major loss of himself; and so, while he 
surrenders his weapons he also yields up, if the vic- 
tor demands it, whatever part of his dress is worth 
taking, the motive for taking it being in many 
cases akin to the motive for taking his weapons ; 
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since, often being the hide of a formidable animal, 
or a robe decorated with trophies, the dress, like 
the weapons, becomes an addition to the victor’s 
proofs of prowess. At any rate, it is clear that, 


that the ocean’s supply of fish needs artificial re- 
plenishing. There come times of scarcity and 
times of plenty. Fish .appear and disappear. 
Whether they are killed off, driven off, or accident- 


whatever be the particular way in which the taking | ally led to move, nobody can know. 


of clothing from a conquered man originates, the 
nakedness, partial or complete, of the captive, be- 
comes additional evidence of his subjugation. That 
it was so regarded of old in the East we have clear 
proof. In Isaiah xx. i—4, we read: “And the 
Lord said, like as my servant Isaiah hath waiked 
naked and barefoot three years for a sign, ... so 
shall the King of Assyria lead away the Egyptians 
prisoners and the Ethiop ians captives, young and 
old, naked and barefoot.’’ And that the Assyrians 
thus completely ~_ their captives is proved 
by their sculptures. Nor are we without evidence 
turnished by other races, that the taking off and 
yielding up of clothing hence becomes a mark 
of political submission, and in some cases even a 
complimentary observance. In Fiji, on the day of 
paying tribute, “‘ The chief of Somo-somo, who had 
previously stripped off his robes, then sat down 
and removed even the train or covering, which was 
of immense length, from his waist. He gave it to 
the speaker, who gave him ia return a piece large 
enough only for the purposes of decency. The rest 
of the Somo-somo chiefs, each of whom on coming 
on the ground had a train of several yards in 
length, stripped themselyes entirely, left their 
trains, and walked away, thus leaving all the Somo- 
somo people naked.” Further we read that during 
Cook’s stay at Tahiti, ‘‘two men of superior rank 
came on board, and each singled out his friend; 
this ceremony consisted in taking off great part of 
their clothes and putting them upon us.” And 
then in another Polynesian island, Samoa, we find 
this complimentary act greatly abridged; only the 
girdle is taken off and presented. 

With such facts to give us the cue, we can 
scarcely doubt that this surrendering of clothing 
originates these obeisances which are made by 
uncovering the body, more or less extensively. 
We meet with all degrees of nncovering having 
this meaning. From Ion Batula’s account of his 
journey into the Soudan in the fourteenth century, 
Mr. Tyler cites the statement that ‘women ma 
only come unciothed into the presence of the Sul- 
tan of Melli, and even the Sultan’s own daughters 
must conform to this custom.’ Other parts of 
Africa show us an incomplete, though still con- 
siderable, unclothing as an obeisance. In Abyssinia, 
inferiors must 
bare their bodies 
down to the gir- 
dle in : presence 
of their superi- 
ors, “but to 
equals the cor- 
ner of the cloth 
is removed only 
for a time.”’ The 
like occurs in 
Polynesia. The 
Tahitians uncov- 
er *‘the body as 
low as the waist 
in the presence 
of the king ;” and 
Forster states 
that in the Soci- 
ety Isles gener- 
ally, ‘‘the lower 
ranks of people, 
by way of re- 
spect, strip off 
their upper gar- 
ments in the 
presence of the 

rincipal chiefs.”’ 

ow this obei- 
sance becomes 
further abridged, 
and also how it 
becomes extend- 
ed to other per- 
sons than rulers, 
are well shown 
by the natives of 
the Gold Coast. 
Cruikshank says: 
es big also sa- 
lute Europeans, and sometimes each other, slight! 
removing their robe trom their leit shoulder wit 
the right hand, ey bowing at the same time. 
When they wish to be very respectful, they un- 
cover the shoulder altogether, and support the 
robe under the arm, the whole of the person from 
the breast upwards being left exposed.” And of 
these same people Burton remarks that ‘‘ through- 
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out Yoruba and the Gold Coast, to bare the should- 
ers is like unhatting in England.” That uncovering 
the head, thus suggestively com- 
pared with the uncovering of the 
upper part of the body, has the 
same original meaning, cannot 
be questioned. Even in certain 
European usages the relation 
between the two has been re- 
cognized, as by Ford, who re- 
marks that ‘“uncloaking in 
Spain is equivalent to our tak- 
ing off the hat.” Hence it seems 
that the familiar taking off of the 
hat among European peoples, 
often reduced among ourselves 
to touching the hat, is a rem- 
nant of that ger of uncloth- 
ing himself, by which, in early 
time, the captive expressed the 
yielding up of all he had. 


SOME USES OF THE 
OCEAN. 


ITH so many people at or 

coming from the seashore, 
it is a good time to call to mind 
some of the uses of the sea, 
practical and other than as a 
source of entertainment simply. 
It would be serving a great purpose if it were 
only the pathway of commerce and the world’s 
washing machine, but it is a deal more, 

It is, though few persons stop to think fof it, 
more cniyrere ny | stocked with life than dry land is, 
and this ocean life is useful in many ways, in sup- 
porting life on land, and so is made directly valu- 
able to mankind. How much more prolific the sea 
is than the land is suggested in the fact, that while 
an average acre of land will yield a ton of corn or 
two or three hundred weight of meat in a year, 
there are thousands of miles of sea bottom which 
ys up daily tons enough of sea food to the acre 

ual in nourishment the yearly yield of the best- 
tilled land. A hundred pounds of fish are equal in 
nourishment to two hundred pounds of b or to 
seven hundred pounds of potatoes, and though 
science can help matters along, we have not yet 
reached the point where we can confidently say 
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One singular factor in increasing the business of 
fishing of late years has been the railroad, Quick 
transit has carried fish in the best condition to 
markets where it previously was as poor as it was 
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Persians played with a long-handled mallet called 
chugan. In the ninth century the game made its 
way into the Eastern empire, the original mallet 
changing its form into a long staff ending in a 
broad bend filled with net-work of gut strings. 
‘‘Thus,” says a writer on the subject, ‘ there 
appeared in the East as belonging to the great 
sport of ball ‘play on horseback the first shapes 
of two implements which remodeled the whole 
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THE BROADSWORD DANCE. 


rare, and has given an immense impulse to the 
fishing industry. The extent to which the world 
fishes is very hard to determine. Statistics, at 
best faulty, are necessarily very vague on such 
matters, but afew collected facts are as follows: 
Great Britain imports yeariy of the products of the 
sea $40,000,000 worth. The fisheries of France and 
Rossia yield for market each about $17,500,000 
worth ; of Norway, $16,000 ; of Denmark, $800,000 ; 
of New England, $8,000,000. There are in Ireland 
5,965 fishing boats, with 23,693 fishermen; in 
Scotland, 14,547 boats apd 45,263 fishers; in the 
four British North 
American prov- 
~  jnees, 18,000 fish- 
ing boats and 
42,000 fishermen, 
with 200,000 per- 
sons one way or 
another handling 
and living by fish. 
The census gives 
to this country 
20,500 fishermen 
outside of the 
whale fishery. 
{| The whole Asi- 
atic coast is de- 
voted to fishing. 
Far north and far 
south parts of the 
world get all 
their living from 
| the sea, and it is 
| said that dried 
fish is one of the 
absolutely indis- 
pensable foods in 

the tropics. 








*“‘ WILL NEVER, NEVER, FORGET HER SENSATIONS 
ON FIRST BEHOLDING THE KILTs !” 








A CURIOUS 
MANIA, 


MONSELET 
e thas discov- 

ered in the shop 
of a bookseller 
on the Quai Vol- 
taire, in Paris, 
one of the most 
singular monuments of human idiosyncrasy yet 
brought to light. It consists of no fewer than 
forty-five manuscript volumes — quite modern— 
written in utterly unknown characters. An assem- 
bly of savants, having been convoked to pass an 
opinion on the hieroglyphics, declared that they 
were quite beyond their ken. The form of the 
letters, we are told, bears, when looked at from 
some distance, some resemblance to Oriental calli- 
raphy, but this is the only description vouchsafed. 
several pages are framed by borders executed with 
the pen in the most marvelously delicate style— 
flowers, animals, heraldic shields, angels, jand- 
scapes, ruins, etc.; the illuminators of missals 
produced nothing superior to them. M. Monselet 
proceeds: ‘‘ And now what do these forty-five 
volumes contain? Everything tends to the supposi- 
tion that they are memoirs, of which the author 
was 80 morbidly jealous that he created a writing 
peculiar to himseit tor the purpose of transcribing 
them. And this author is known; but he died a little 
while ago. He was an architect, very skillful in his 
eg and much consulted, 

- H. Legrand, to whose pen = 
are due some important works 
—not in manuscript—that in- 
dicate-a man of perfectly seri- 
ous How, then, can we 
find an explanation of these 
many volumes in which are de- 
posited the secrets of his in- 
most thoughts, destined to die 
with himself% And in the first 
lace, where did he find time | 
or writing them? I do not ex- 
aggerate in saying that by the 
perfection of its calligraphy || 
this collection represents more 
than two years’ labor. Ititbe | 
a mystification, we must allow | 
that it has been carried out | 
with rare patience; but for — 
my part I prefer to attribute it 
to a wild and pleasing mania. 
I feel convinced that M. H. Le = | 
grand owed the best moments _ 
of his life to his solitary and 
mysterious occupation.” 


- 





i 
ON 


P 
THE ORIGIN OF 


CROQUET. 


ROQUET is not, as many 
suppose, of modern birth, 
but it may be traced through 
its various stages to Persia as 
far back as the eighth century. 
Its origin was polo, which the 
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lay life of medieval modern Europe, the chugan 

eing the ancestor of the mallets used in cro- 
quet, and of an endless variety of other playing 
clubs and bats, while the bent staff, with its net- 
work, was @ primitive racket.’’ We find that the 
original ba!l games in which sticks were used were 
played on horseback, and instead of polo being an 
outgrowth of these sports played on foot the latter 
are the changes made in the Persian game of 
chugan, which, as has been said, was the parent of 
all our games in which artificial means are used to 
propel the ball. The transition from the chugan 
of Persia to the short-handled mallet used on toot 
was easy and natural, and the substitution of a club 
came by gradual changes, the hand being probably 
the original implement, which was superseded by a 
rounded stick. 


A WONDERFUL SWISS HEALTH” 
RESORT. 


ry is well known that in Europe mountain resorts 
for Winter as well as Summer are now on triaP. 
Those most noted are at Goerbersdorf, Falkensteis 
and Davos. The village of Davos am Platz, im 
Switzerland, is situated on a large apne 5,000 feet 
above the sea level, and completely surrounded by 
mountains, which screen it from high and penetrat- 
ing winds. Like that of almost all corresponding 
altitudes, the air is very dry, its humidity being 
less by two-thirds than that of Nice or Cannes. 
This gives it a property of elasticity, or, as it is 
sometimes called, electric tension, which modifies 
in a remarkable manner the sensations of heat 
and cold. Persons often sit-in the open air, even 
after sunset, with the mercury below freezing, 
without overcoats, without the slightest discomfort, 
and most of these invalids at that. The daylight at 
Davos is very short in Winter, the sun overtopping 
the mountains about 10.30 a. m., and sinking behin 
their summits from 3.30 to 4 p.m.; but the sunshine, 
while it lasts,is very bright, and the heat of its 
direct rays is intense, rising to 100° or over, and at 
the same time the temperature in the shade will 
vary from 22° to 30°, The average temperature 
for Davos for January, 1878, was 16° most of the 
nights, and many days marking zero or below. 
writer says: ‘ The sun will almost boil one’s back, 
while icicles from his breath will form on his mus- 
tache and beard, and, changing front, his face will 
be actually sunburnt. From the constent sun- 
bronzing to which they are subjected, invalids soon 
lose all appearances of delicate health. The tood 
generally is not inviting, nor even well cooked, but 
an enormous appetite is established after a few 
days’ sojourn; and the rule, to which there are 
but few exceptions, is that everybody gains more 
or less rapidly in flesh. The doctors drive every- 
body out of doors—it is not too much cold, but too 
much heat, that they dread. The recreations are 
walking, sledding, coasting, skating, snow-balling 
and eating. An excursion of ten miles on foot soon 
becomes a bagatelle to delicate women who at 
home could not be induced to walk a fourth of that 
distance. In the evenings there are hops, amateur 
theatricals and various entertainments—but all by 
medical direction—of short duration, which is even 
extended to the Sunday service, which is restricted 
to one session of one hour. Persons who have had 


hemorrhages cease to bleed, coughing and expecto- 

ration rapidly diminish—in fact, there will be more 

coughing in an esesage country church than in one 
of invalids. 


of these assemblies 
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WHOSE WAS THE THIRD Pe ae sone have been a giant,” murmured 
CHAIR? * Ho was indeed a giant,” said the doctor, 
“at least in will; what he desired he endea- 
vercd to attain at any risk. Once having de 


66 S for me.” said Doctor Cairnes, “Iam a | 
t Spiritualist !” | 
“Aha!” cried his guests, gleefully, 


in chorus. They drew up their chairs to the 
smoldering embers, pushed by the decanters 
and glasses, lighted jubilantly their cigars 
and turned again to their host. 

“ A Spiritualist,” they said, “and why 

“Because,” said the doctor, in a dreamy, 
hesitating tone, “‘my experience has taught 
me there is something in it—thatis soul satisfy- 
ing. We all know that the world is composed 
of matter of various kinds ; looked at with the | 
eve of a scientist, these different varieties of 
matter are classed almost from Divinity down 
to mere crustacea. This is perhaps interest- | 
ing, but unsatisfying to human egotism. We | 
tind that from certain upheavings of the ocean, 
lovely islands have been formed ; that from an | 

ugly seed a great, glowing. lustrous flower | 
bursts forth ; but this only leads us to look for 
more ve 

The doctor paused. His friends wondered 
what all this had to do with Spiritualism. They 
had been invited here upon this Christmas 

Eve in question to enjoy the hospitality of one 
of the choicest spirits of the age in a bodily 
shape, and some of the finest in a liquid variety. 
The latter had been partaken of modestly, 
according to the wont of these gentlemen, 
who were sybarites of the soul as well as the 
body, and would not have spared this night 
trom study or given it over to pleasure, nad 
they not expected, and in a manner demanded, 
other than an ordinary revelry. 

“He's a grand fellow,” said Professor | 
Bates, when he opened his invitation. ‘* A 
little queer, perhaps, but that is a capital 
fault.” The professor neither drank nor 
smoked, therefore he was to jog the halting 
voice of Doctor Cairnes. 

“ Your experience in Spiritualism was soul- 
satisfying, you say?” he insinuated. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, starting out of a 
reverie, “it was, indeed !” 

“ There was, in fact, something in it?’ pur- 
sued the professor. 

“Yes,”’ repeated the doctor, “there was, 
indeed,” and relapsed into his reverie again. 

“ And would it be intrusive to ask,” said a 
young medical student, “ what in thunder that 
‘something’ was ?” 

“It was a woman,” said the doetor, looking 
at him dreamily. 

The six gentlemen hitched their chairs 
nearer to the fire, exchanged an unctuous 
glance with one another ; the professor wiped 
his spectacles, and put them again upon the 
bridge of his nose. 

“ And a man,” added the doctor. 

Then they all waited quietly—it was evi- 
dent to these kindred souls that the doctor’s 
spirit was getting en rapport with his theme, 
and they concluded to give it time. 

“When I was a young man,” said the 
doctor, at length, “I was connected with a 
hospital situated in one of our seaport cities. It 
was a gloomy pile of buildings, intested with 
vermin of every kind, lighted wretchedly, 
and poorly ventilated. Through the great, 
gloomy corridors—wind-swept and icy cold in 
Winter, dark, damp, moldy in Summer—there 
seemed to stalk the phantoms of those lonely 
and desolate wretches whose bitter fate it 
was to die here, uncared for and unattended, 
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| 
will endure the operation,’ he would say; | 


of will, saved many poor wretches from sink 
ing into the jaws of death. ‘ Determine you 


“will to subdue the fever. Live! Come, 1 am 


certain you will arise from this bed and walk,’ | 


he said, one day, to a poor patient that every- 
body had given up, and the man is still alive. 

“ But when we were one evening taking our 
usual stroll in the corridor, he confessed to 
me he had met, the night before, with the 
woman he had so long prayed to see—longed 
to hear, yearned to meet. The woman of all 
the world made for him, the one supreme 
creature given by a gracious, bountiful, omni- 
potent Nature for the full fruition of all the wild 
hopes he had dared indulge in. ‘You know, 
Harold,’ he said, ‘I have not allowed myself 
to suppose it possible I should meet her body 
and spirit; 1 knew in some future state we 
should belong to each other, but to enjoy this 
happiness here, now, without delay, oh, 
heaven! it is too much, Harold.’ He pressed 
his hand to his heart, became deadly pale and 
trembled. I supported him in my arms, and 
he soon regained composure and strength. 

“*T have not seen her,’ he hastened to add ; 
‘she was the sibyl of a meeting I attended, 
and the first sound of her voice made me 
tremble ; there was that of feeling, of delicacy, 
of melody in it that went straight to my soul. 
I loved her, Harold, as I love her now, as in 
ages ago I loved her, as I shall love her in cen- 


| turies to come!’ 


“ Then he told me of all she had said, of the 
poetry of her language, of the music of her 
voice, filling the darkened room with a melody 
and light of its own. 

‘*IT became enraptured with the mortality of 
the creature he had shown me. 

“*She is beautiful, Paul,’ I said, ‘she is 
worthy of you. She is slight of form, in- 
fantile in face, her skin is transparent. her 
eyes great and dark and glowing; she is 
always pale, but her spirit burns and glows 
and radiates thrcugh her voice.’ 

“*Yes, yes,’ he murmured ;‘ friend of my 
soul. you have painted her!’ 

“ We went together that night to the meeting. 
and I came away scarcely less in love with 
her than was my friend ; in truth, it seemed 
that her presence overpowered all that en- 
tered it, but Paul alone dared to love her. 

“To love, with Paul, was no mere passive, 
negative state of being, he became the embodi- 
ment of passion. Egeria was here upon the 
earth ; she was made for him; time, nor cir- 
cumstance, nor place, nor position should sep- 
arate them. She must be his fortinwith—his, 
since it was the custom of a weak age by the 
bond of the law, human and divine. 

“ But Egeria refused to marry him. 

“Not that she did not love him, that was 
simply impossible ; to look upon him was to 
love him; but for some secret reason she re- 
fused to let him look upon her, to let the light 
shine upon their interviews. They communed 
in darkness, and it proved the strength of fas- 
cination which the soul of Egeria possessed 
that at every interview we came away more 
enraptured thanever. For Paul allowed me 
to share his love and his life. I was no hia- 


save by men given over to the pursuit of | drance to their happiness. I loved them with 


science, or creatures possessed by a sordid 
brutality. The windows, covered with dirt 
and cobwebs, effectually kept out the sun- 
shine at all seasons, and life there was a 
dreary business at the best. I should have 
speedily got away if it had not been that I fell 
violently in love with one of the occupants.” 

“The woman ?’ murmured the guests. 

“No,” said the doctor, “the man! He was, 
however, the victim, or one of the victims, of 
the woman!” 

“There is something interesting in that 
word ‘ victim,’ ” said the student. 

“ You will allow, gentlemen,” continued the 
doctor, “ that there are grades of friendship, 
as there are grades in the different varieties of 
matter I alluded to—for instance the diamond 
is only matter, yet it is more precious than 
mud——” 

“ And clearer,” suggested the student, with 
a subtle fling at the doctor’s story. 

“| have the honor,” said Doctor Cairnes, 
“to call you my friends.” 

“ The honor is on our side,” said the student, 
determined not to be outdone in politeness. 

“ But for Paul Wayne, the young physician 

I found in the hospital on the coast, I held the 
profound sentiment which, when it reaches 
the exaltation of love, passeth that of woman. 
His face suited his form, and both matched 
his spirit, and all were supremely beauti- 
ful! I see him now as he passed with 
his firm, light step through the gloomy cor- 
ridor, his blonde hair falling about his high 
white brow, his glowing eye full of a wild en- 
thusiasm, the ominous red spot in his cheek 
burning and pakng fitfully, his lips shaping 
unconsciously the thoughts that surged from 
his overwrought soul.” 

“ Was he a madman?” inquired the student. 

“He was a Spiritualist,’ said the doctor. 
“He believed that soul could be brought into 
communication with soul without the aid or in- 
cumbrance of the body, and that the power of 
the will was absolute. 

“ He was not long in making me a convert to 
his wild but beautiful belief, and I accepted 
with heart and soul the exquisite future he 
held out to me of a love that can neither be 
belittled by envy or jealousy, debased by 
passion, nor defrauded by time or death. 

“It was infinite, unbounded, immortal ! 

“ Heaven knows how many hours we squan- 
dered thus happily, wandering up and down 
the old corridors, his arm thrown lovingly 
about my shoulders, for he was many inches 
taller than I——” 





that purity and strength that my being was 
merged with theirs, and they forgot in a man- 
ner I was in the room with them. Night 
after night passed away. Entranced by her 
divine presence, I could have lingered on for 
ever. Butit was different with Paul; he be- 
came restless, dissatisfied, gloomy ; an eager 
craving dawned in his face which, day by day, 
increased to a positive hunger. 

“«Egeria, he exclaimed, one night, in reply 
to one of her fervid, impassioned sentences, 
‘I must see you—I demand it as a right—as a 
necessity !’ 

“* Impossible,’ said Egeria, with a shudder 
in her voice. 

“Ts it,’ said Paul, ‘ that your soul is jealous 
of your body? Can't you trust me? Come, 
I have seen you already.’ 

“ Egeria started. 

“*Tell her, Harold,’ said Paul, ‘that a 
friendship like yours and a love like mine can 
not be deceived.’ 

“*You have seen me!’ murmured Egeria; 
‘why, that would he happiness indeed — you 
have seen me, and yet you love me?’ 

* There was a latent terror in that musical 
voice that struck a chill to my heart, but 
Paul cried out with a passionate fervor that 
cou!d not be denied,‘ You are beautiful, Egeria,’ 
ind then paused, for a low sob escaped from 
lier lips—she started to her feet as if to flee. 

“* Stay,’ I cried. ‘Paul does not mean the 
common type of beauty, a mere combination 
of flesh and color that ordinarily serves as a 
bait for the senses.’ 

“* What in heaven’s name does he mean?’ 
said Egeria, in a voice that blended a trifle of 
hope with an immensity of despair. 

«He means that he loves you,’ cried Paul, 
throwing himself at her feet ; ‘pale and fra- 
gile as you are, is it not meet the spirit 
should overpower the body? But your eyes 
are the windows of your soul, and they are 
great and dark and glowing.’ 

“Oh! cried Egeria, ‘I cannot stand this! 
Oh, this is terrible! Any agony is better than 
this!’ 

‘*She walked rapidly to the mantel ; sud- 
denly we heard the quick, sharp scratch of a 
match, and in a moment she stood in the full 
blaze of a lamp suspended from the ceiling. 
Paul leaped upon his feet. At last we saw 
her.’ 

The doctor paused and sighed heavily. 

“ Well, out with it at once!” cried the young 
student. ‘‘What was she? A hunchback, a 
mermaid with the head of a woman and the 


+ 


tirmined upon a course of action, he never 
paused in pursuing it, and, by mere contagion 


body of a fish, a ghoul with her chopsticks on | } 
the doctor shouldn’t begin his classification of 


| 


| reached that supreme state of manhood when 


9? 


the mantel ? 

“She was none of these,” said the 
“She was a woman.” 

“Beautiful as Venus, or 
cate ?” 

* Neither one nor the other. 
was not beautiful, but I don’t think she was 
hideous. How can I describe her? She was 
simply not Egeria, that was all—that was 


doctor. 


hideous as He- 


| enough !” 





“Egeria slipped out of the room, and this 
other woman took her place,” suggested the 
student, for at this point of the story Doctor 
Cairnes became so absorbed with memory and 
thought that he needed somebody like the stu- 
dent to urge him on. 

“No,” said the doctor ; “the soul of Egeria 
was imprisoned in the body of 
woman.” 

“The deuce !”’ said the student. “ That com- 
plicates matters a little. Describe the usurper. 
Let’s hear what she was like.” 

* She was tall, heavy-framed ; her fect were 
broad, her hands bony and large, her arms 
were muscular, her skin red, with that pecu- 
liar scaly appearance that denotes a scrofu- 
lous affection of the glands; her physique 
suggested power, but lacked grace ; her fore- 
head was low and protruding, from which the 
hair, of a dull, leaden color, was pulled back 
without crinkle or curl, and fastened ina knot 
behind. Her eyes, small, deep-set, and of a 
cold, pale blue, seemed to hold a twinkle of fe- 
rocious glee over the horror of my poor Paul ; 
a singular scar with a few freckles over the 
bridge of the nose gave it the appearance ofa 
well-manipulated dislocation——” 

“Oh, Lord!” interrupted the student, “ don't 
describe her any more. You've given her to 
us quite graphically, l assure you. How did 
your friend bear it?” 

“He covered his face with his hands, gave 
vent to a low, terrible cry, and rushed from 
the room.” 

“ And you?” 

“T followed him,” said the doctor. 

“That was rather rough on Egeria, wasn’t 
it?’ said the student. 

“Not at all,” said the doctor. “For a time 
the bodily presence that enveloped the soul of 
Egeria was omnipotent, but only for atime. | 
confess that for my part the disillusion was 
final. The cord that bound Egeria’s spirit to 
mine was one of friendship, and it wasn’t 
strong enough to bear the strain upon it. It 
succumbed to the weight of this ponderous 
body that was thrust before us, and I never 
again was able to infuse enough strength in 
that cord to enable it to be worth anything. 
With Paul it was different ; the cord with him 
was one of love, and love, my friends, is all- 
powerful—at least it was with Paul. I have 
said before that he was a man of iron will and 
rather enjoyed the surmounting of obstacles 
that lay in his path. 

‘*For a time Paul became a prey to despair. 
We continued our walks up and down the 
dreary corridors of the hospital, but they 
were oppressed by silence and haunted by the 
phantom of defeated hope and the ghost of a 
happiness which was the more terrible to lose 
that it seemed perfect. 

“*Tt is too much,’ he cried to me one night, 
in agony— it is not to be borne.’ 

‘‘] shook my head mournfully, for I didn’t 
see what could be done in the matter. 

“‘Of course,’ said Paul,‘ you must know 
that I have not yielded to this monster.’ 

‘“*T was weak enough not to understand him, 
and asked him what monster? 

“*This fiend,’ he said,‘ that has taken pos- 
session of the soul of Egeria.’ 

“¢You think, then,’ I said, ‘that that was 
not Egeria ?’ 

“+ Having known Egeria, do you suppose it 
possible?’ he asked, with an accent of con- 
tempt for my faculty of prevision. 

“* Her divine soul,’ continued Paul, ‘has be- 
come the prey to this corporeal matter. This 
is the lion, Harold. that lies in the path of joy, 
and this is. no doubt, the test to my title to her 
affinity. Think you unalloyed happiness is 
gained without a struggle? I do not shrink 
from the combat, Harold; there is no coward- 
ice in my soul; but I do not yet know the 
means to be employed. I cannot yet tell how 
her spirit shall be freed from this terrible ty- 
ranny ; but it shall be done, Harold, I promise 
you. 

‘ “T told him that I wasn’t in any hurry to 
have his power vindicated in this way, and 
suggested that time, perhaps, would bring 
about the desired solution to our difficulties. 
He glared upon me, muttered the word 
‘eraven,’ and fled away out of my sight 
through the dark corridor. 

“Paul was wrong to accuse me of either 
stupidity or cowardice. My encounters with 
thought and judgment were not so rapid and 
vigorous in their results as his, but they were 
in the main conclusive. Having grappled 
with the idea he suggested to me, I understood 
it thoroughly and accepted it—the more 
readily that it had been a sore abomination to 
me to believe it possible so beautiful a soul 
could belong to so repelling a body. It was 
altogether, however, an abstract theory with 
me, and had nothing personal in it. 1 have 
said before that from the moment that match 
was lighted and that large figure loomed up 
before me the cord that bound my spirit to 
Egeria’s was as effectually riven as it would 
have been by the application of a match to 
a string of any kind less spiritual in its na- 
ture. 

“The peculiar bulkiness of the figure, the 
chuckle on the thin lips. and the leer in the 
deep-set eye, were more effectual in their way 
than a lion of any kind. I had but the one de- 
eire—to get away from the whole combination, 
body and spirit, and never encounter the one 
nor the other again. It proved a weakness 
upon my part which I am sorry to confess, but 
there are grades in the matter of humanity as 
well as all other matter.” 


another | 


She certainly | 
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“ Yes, yes,” said the student. anxious that 


matter again. 
“And Paul,” continued the doctor, “ had 


all the perfection that is found in the different 
attributes of nature centres itself in man as a 
masterpiece. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


DINNER-TABLE ABLUTIONS. 

TMHE history of dinner-table etiquette, as far as the 

cleansing of the fingers goes, has caused a great 
deal of discussion. In ** Notes and Queries ’’ some 
information was asked about it a number of years 
ago, but not any very satisfactory responses were 
received. Table manners and table equipage have 
been derived from the French, Strange as it may 
seem, &@ great many dinner amenities owe their 
origin to the East. Bibliophile Jacob says some- 
where that the napkins during a repast were pos- 
sibly brought into use in Europe after the Crusades, 
Oriental habits at dinner, where the Turk of the 
old school to-day, having no knife or fork, plunges 
his fingers in the pillau, is but a continuation of 
customs of the time of Saladin. The Oriental is 
excessively clean in his habits, and between the 
fingering of the viands and some of the manipu- 
lations of a cook with his dishes, reaily the differ 
ence is only this, that the Turk who picks out @ 
peculiarly nice tidbit to offer to his guest does it in 
view of every one, while the cook’s prior actions are 
not seen. As fountains were ever spurting and 
gurgling in Haroun al Raschid’s banqueting hallss 
opportunities to cleanse one’s fingers in the flowing 
waters must have been ever at hand. Oriental 
people retained the habit of hand or finger wash- 
ing alter dinner. The method is not, perhaps, 
adapted to our custonis, yet it isa very sensible 
one. A servant, after the repast, makes the round 
ot the table,(the guests are seated on low cushions 
on the floor,) holding a copper vessel, provided 
with a very long but narrow spout. In the other 
hand he carries a wide, deep copper basin. A tiny 
stream of water is poured over the fingers of the 
guests into the basin, while another servant follows 
with atowel. The first portion of the performance 
is proper enough; but as one towel —— serves 
for all the guests, a kind ot universal jack towel, 
delicate-minded Europeans rather dislike the cus- 
tom. 

It is not necessary to go further back, and 
refer to the Biblical habits before and after partak- 
ing of food. As to the more modern custom, Brillat 
Savarin, whose book on the Physiologie du Gout 
was written in the early part of this century, in- 
veighs against the finger-bowls. He says: ‘It 
was about f. rty years ago that some people in good 
society— they were almost always women—com- 
menced to wash out their mouths(rincer le bouche) 
after their meals.’’ Brillat Savarin deprecates the 
custom, and calls'it usele:s, indecent, and disgusting, 
rather directing, however, his criticism against the 
mouth-rinsing than fingerdipping. Itis useless, 
he writes, “because the mouth is in excellent con- 
dition at the end ot a repast, when fruit has been 
partaken of, or a last glass of wine or water hus 
been imbibed.’’? Say what one may, the cleaning 
of the mouth after dinner is a disgusting habit, and 
no screening of this operation, by placing the band 
before the mouth, can conceal its objectionable 
features. If an after-dinner ablution has to be 
performed, especially when fruit is eaten, it should 
be resiricted to the use of the finger-bow! alone. 
Che smaller goblet then introduced in the finger- 
bowl should be discarded, unless, in order to add 
completeness, a tooth-brush were added to the 
paraphernalia, 








A SWABIAN HARVEST FESTIVAL. 


NovEL DRAMATIC PRESENTATION OF A HIs- 
TORIC INCIDENT. 


HE Swabian Volksfest, held at Ridgewood Park, 
Long Island, during four days of last week, 
was an occasion of great interest to the Wiirtem- 
bergers of New York, Brooklyn and Long Island. 
The festival opened on Sunday, the 7th, when the 
procession, marching to the park, gathered first 
around a singular pillar that stood in the open field 
ofthe park. It was about thirty-five feet high, and 
covered with every variety of vegetable that 
flourishes in the soil of Long Island. They were not 
rudely fastened on, but were arranged according 
to an artistic design. Cabbages, pumpkins, and 
other large vegetables covered the base, and 
turnips, corn, onions, etc., in sections; covered the 
rest of the pillar, A wonderful cornice, in which 
huge watermelons predominated, crowned the top, 
and over all was a@ generous sheaf of ripe wheat, 
The black-and-red flag of Wirtemberg, and the 
colors of the United States and of Germany, were a 
part of the decorations. About midway up the 
shaft four shields were fastened, bearing the names 
ot the provinces of Wiirtemberg, namely, Neckar, 
Black Forest, Danube and Jaxt. The entrance to the 
grove was spanned by an arch that bore the words 
‘* Welcome, all Wiirtemberg.”’ Beneath was the 
coat-of-arms of the kingdom. 

Atter the formal opening the day was given up to 
general enjoyment, the programme being almost 
exclusively musical. The day was devoted, as far 
as historical reminiscence was concerned, to the 
famous composers of Germany, and especially those 
of Wiirtemberg, Uhland, Gluck, and Silcher. On 
the secoad day there was a historical proces- 
sion, the programme culminating in the mar- 
riage of two young Swabians in the costumes 
and according to the peculiar rites of their father- 
land. 

On the third day the great event was the dra- 
matic presentation of a well-known bistorical inci- 
dent. In 1140 Conrad, King of Wiirtemberg. aftera 
protracted siege, captured the rae ot Weinsberg, 
and with it Count Wolf the Sixth. The victory was 
a significant one, and it had a romantic termination, 
The women of the captured city presented them- 
selves before King Conrad and begged a single 
favor. It was that they might take away with them 
that which they held most dear. ‘The request was 
granted. The women thereupon marched to the 
guard-house and each took her husband on her 
back and bore him out of the city. Some of the 
King’s retainers protested against this unusual wa 
ot redeeming captives, but the King kept his word, 
though he admitted that he had made a mistake. 
This was on the 21st of September, and the celebra- 
tion of the event has been made a feature of the 
harvest festival. It was this incident which was 
acted out at the Ridgewood festival, in the presence 
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ot a delighted multitude. We illustrate the scene | 
on page 56. The last day of the festival, which was | 
most enjoyable throughout, was devoted to athletic 
and equestrian sports. 


‘s RESCUED”? AT BOOTH’S THEATRE, 


\ R. BOUCICAULT’S ‘ adaptation ” of Booth’s 
4 is an increasing success, and many in the audi- 
ence leave tle theatre more gossipy over the en 
(ourages than over the performance. The contrasts 
and harmonies are so vivid, yet so subtle, so start- 
ling yet so satistying, that the mind’s eye revels in 
them long alter the physical organ has lost sight of 
their crimsons and golds. Given this exquisite 
framework, it should be a dull play indeed that 
would fail to please an audience comfortably settled | 
down to enjoyment; and as ** Rescued ”’ possesses 
all the qualifications that insure unqualified suc- 
cess, an evening at Bouth’s becomes an intellectual 
treat of the very highest order. Mr. Boucicault 
has again displayed his marvelous powers of weav- 
ing golden tis-ue trom out the ordinary threads of 
human and very clayey passion, and of entangling 
and disentangling with a dramatic manipul.tion as 
deft as it is ingenious, A train-robber, possessed of 
imagination and minus principle, forges a will, and 
assumes the condition of a Russian noble. The 
counterfeit passes as good coin, and the Muscovite 
swell is accepted by the Upper Ten of Maytair 
and Belgravis as though he were a Romanoff, 
He is metatevery turn of his little game by the word 
“check,” uttered by one Join Weatherby, who, 
as the forged will was but a clumsy piece o! busi- 
ness after all, turns up as a bona fide inheritor, and 
who, by talling inlove with the Lady Sibyl Ferrers, 
still further forces the hand of the unscrupulous 
Muscovite. The Count resolves upon uniting him- 
selt to Lady Sibyl, one of the conditions of the 
torged will, while another stipulates that in default 
o! her ladyship’s consent she will forfeit one-half 
the fortune which is to come to her so soon as she is 
declared heiress by the removal of such relations as 
stand between her and the estates. The Muscovite 
resolves upon clearing away all obstacles, but is 
eventually defeated, and John Weatherby, ‘* the 
iron man,’ marries the Karl's daughter. This is 
but the motive of the piece, the incidents and 
situations being in the hghest degree eflec- 
tive, while the dialogue is crisp, clean cut and 
sparkling. The under plot is full of color, the 
characters of the newsboy and his twin-sister stand 
out in wondrous reliet, while the Phenix O’ Reilly 
of Mr. John Brougham is a portrait ** after nature.” 
The acting of Miss Rose Coghlan as the Lady Sibyl 
is all womanly, and Mr.Clayton, as Jolin Weatherby, 
true to his artistic instincts, presents us with a 
master{ul creation. ‘ Rescued’’ is put upon the 
stage in a manner worthy of the wstheticism of the 
management. Our illustration represents the EZarl 
and his daughter leaving John Weatherly in posses- 
sion of Mount Audley. 











COD-.FISHING OFF NANTUCKET. 

OD-FISHING is the special industry of Nan- 
tucket, farming and fishing being the chief 
occupation of the people. The surrounding waters 
literally abound with fish of various kinds, and on 
the treeless island there are several ponds contain- 
ing a large variety of the finny tribe. At Siasconset, 
one of the two first towns of Nantucket, everybody 
fishes, from the aged grandparents to the tiny 
toddlers. An infant’s first play-toy is a float or 
broken rod, and boys of five and six years of age 
are experts. Our illustration represents a fisherman, 
accompanied by an expert, topping the wave on 
his return to shore. The boats put out for about 
a mile, and to a novice itis one of the most exciting 
and picturesque sights imaginable to see the fish- 
ing-boat—manned by a man and a boy, occasionally 
a little girl— plunge through the leaping, bounding, 
rolling, frothing surf. On the return a suitable 
billow is selected, and, with a dexterity begotten 
by years of practice, the fisherman spins h's stout 
little boat into its crest, and is borne like a flash to 
the tawny sands. 


THE UPRISING IN AFGHANISTAN. 
Difficulties and Perils of the British Occupation. 


Tuk revolt of the Afghan regiments in Cabul, 
and the slaughter of the members of the British 
Embassy and their escort, has produced a profound 
excitement throughout Great Britain. All accounts 
agree that Major Cavagnari and others were killed 
while making a sortie upon the enemy from the 
burning Residency. The buildings being entirely of 
wood, the besieged could make no defense against 
fire. Major Cavagnari’s force made a gallant 
attack upon twelve Afghan regiments but were 
overpowered by numbers, after having slain not 
less than 250 of the enemy. The defenders of 
the Embassy fought bravely until exterminated 
by the Afghans. With a view of avenging the 
outrage, large reinforcements of troops are to 
be dispatched to India to operate in Afghanistan, 
and the troops already there will as soon as 
possible advance on Cabul, But th's advance 
will be delayed by @ variety of circumstances. 
Twenty-five per cent of the native troops on the 
frontier are on furlough. The senson has been 
a sickly one, the hospitals are full of men unfit 
for service by fever and hardships of the cam- 
paign. There are very few infantry regiments 
in the Trans-Indus provinces which could muster 
600 men, and there is probably not a cavalry regi- 
ment in the Panjab which could put 300 men on 
parade. The transport departments have been 
broken up and their reorganization will be difficult. 
Upward of 60,000 camels are officially reported to 
have perished in the late campaign. This great 
loss has made it almost impossible since then to 
obtain a sufficient supply of these animals for 
ordinar’ uses, to say nothing of the exigencies of a 
campaign. There are few horses in Aighanistan, 
ahd camels are absolutely indispensable to any 
extended military operations. General Roberts 
may have sufficient mules and camels to admit of 
the hasty advance of a brigade in light marching 
order; but the Government of India will have to 
strain every nerve to guard his comunications and 
keep him provisioned. Untortunately the regiments 
in India nearest to Afghanistan have mostly suffered 
from cholera and are numerically weak, the men 
being debilitated, and they will require heavy 
draughts to bring them up to their war strength, 
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and it is thought that at least two months must 
elapse before men to recruit the regiments can 
arrive from England. 

A dispatch from Allahabad says that, though 
some trustworthy sources give the assurance that 
General Roberts will be at Cabul in a fortnight, it 
is Said in military circles at Simla that the 9th of 
(October is the probable date of the beginning of a 
forward movemeut because of the deliciency in 


| wheeled transportation. 





A correspondent at Simla also fears that there | 


will be no forward movement in force before the 
end ot September. By those who know the position 
ol things an advance is declared to be impossible, 

At the latest advices, the insurrection seemed to 
be spreading, and the impression is gaining ground 
in England that a well-organized rebellion is on foot, 
and thatitis traceable to Russian influence. The 
entire country between the capital of Afghanistar 
and the Indian border is said to be well stocked 
with Russian emissaries and Russian money. 
Although that portion of the British army in India 
which is composed of native Hindoos appears 
anxious to be led against the Afghans, their enthu- 
8 asm is regarded as much too great to be natural 
and genuine. They are, therefoie, objects of sus- 
picion, and their conduct is closely watched. This 
fact has led to much uneasiness in India, as well as 
in Afghanistan, an@ English 
gloomy forebodings to the great Sepoy revolt of 
1857 and 1858, The situation is turther embarrassed 
for the English troops by the lack of transportation 
for army stores and guns. 

A dispatch from Bombay, dated September 11th, 
says: “Serious rio‘s are proceeding in Cabul, 
and many traders and citizens have been killed. 
Messages have reached Canidahar from Cabul 
urging @ general rising against the British on Sep- 
tember 15th. Similar messages have been dis- 
patched to other Afghan cities. The frontier tribes 
are still quiet.”’ 

A dispatch from Lahore says: ‘‘ Shikarpore mer- 


resivents refer with | 


chants trading with Central Asia report that the re- | 


volt in Cabul is due to Russian intrigues. Russian 
agents liave been most active at Herat. They have 
tor some months urged the Ameer’s brother to de- 
clare against him, promising the support of the 
Heratee regiments. They were charged by the 
Ameer’s brother with being the cause ot the revolt 
against the Ameer and the English.” 

Special dispatches from India say that two regi- 
ments of Highlanders and two regiments of native 
troops are moving up the Khurum Valley, and that 
two regiments of native cavairy and one british 


and two native regiments of mlantry are now on | 


their way to the Khurum Valley. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Last Accident to the King of Spain. 





On returning from the funeral services over the re- 
mains of the lofanta Dona Maria del Pilar at the Paiace 
of the Escurial to La Grange, the state traveling carriage, 
containing the King of Spain, his sisters and General 
Echogne, was overturned on the road, which is difficult 
of travel on account of the ruts and boles. The King’s 
arm was dislocated and the General’s wrist sprained, but 
the Princesses escaped with slight contusions and con- 
siderable fright. In consequence of this accident His 
Majesty was obliged to carry bis arm ina sling during 
the one hour’s courtship with his future wile, the Arch- 
duchess Marie Christine of Austria, 


The Emperor of Morocco. 


The English Minister at Madrid, Mr. Sackville West, 
recently had a conference with M. Selvela, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the protection of the 
European residents in Morocco, now threatened by the 
religious fanatics of that State. A dispatch from the 
Moorish town of Saffi, received via Cadiz, has been re- 
ceived, stating that the Emperor of Morocco, Muley Has 
san, bad barely escaped falling into the hands of the 
rebel fanatics while passing with a part of the royal 
army from Morocco to Fez He owed his safety 
ultimately to the support of a contingent of troops led 
by an English ex-officer, Captain McLean, who is re- 
ported to have drawn the men from the mixed popula- 
tion of Gibraltar. The Emperor escaped, but the strong 
Mobammedan partisans are reported to have elected an- 
otber ruler, in private council of the leading sheiks, at 
Fez, aud a rel'gious war is feared. 


The New Eddystone Lighthouse. 


In our last issue we gave an engraving of the new 
structure to be erected on the Eddystone rocks, fourteen 
miles off the shore of Plymouth, in the British Channel, 
and ap account of the brief ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone in the coffer-dam, by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, as Master of the Trinity House Corporation, 
assisted by the Prince of Wales. The ceremony itself 
is shown this week, together with a view in the great 
stone-culting establishment at the Oreston granite quar- 
ries, near Piymouth, which will supply a large portion 
of the stone material for the new lighthouse. In this 
engraving the architect is testing the shape ot the 
granite blocks to ascertain if they will interlace correctly 
when placed in position. We may here add that the 
building now in course of erection is expected to be 
completed in about four years, and that Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh bas promised to lay 
the top stone, Its bkeight wiil be 130 feet above bigh 
water at Spring tide, and its light will be visible at a dis- 
tance of more thao seventeen miles. 


Expulsion of Jews from Roumania. 


The latest intelligence concerning the Jewish question 
in Roumania is to the effect that Prince Gregorie 
Stourdza has arrived at Bucharest to assume the leader- 
ship of the various parties opposed to the emancipation 
of the Jews. It is proposed to consolidate these differ- 
ent factions into an organization identical in principles 
with the former American party known as “ Know- 
Nothings.” According to Articles Five and Forty-one 
of the Treaty of Berlin, religious liberty and the open 
profession ol every form of worship were assured to all 
the natural subjects of the new States of Bulgaria and 
Roumapia, yet there is an antipathy to the Jews which 
is increasing daily, one proot of which is furnished by 
our illustration, showing a party of Israelites being es- 
corted to the frontier by representatives of the authori- 
ties. 

A Buck Hunt with General Wood. 


** Marching along these solitary wastes,’’ says Doctor 
Doyle Glanville, to whom we are indebted tor this 
sketch, ‘‘but few signs of life are visible—not even a 
bird, save now and then when we'kill oxen, and the 
vultures mysteriously appear. Occasionally we come 
across the track of some startled bare, or perhaps a 
buck, when the excitement is for the moment tremen- 
dous. My sketch represents a little incident in yester- 
day’s march, when a buck spraog up and ran through 
the column. In an instant a lot of soldiers and natives 
went pell-mell after it, many coming to grief and sprawl- 
ing over the ant-bear holes that abound ip the long 
grass. The numbers were too much for it; the game 
was duly bagged, and the bappy buntersa were rewarded 
at their dinner by a change (rom the usual tare, which 
consists of trek.ox, which rivais ip toughness the leather 
of the plain domestic boot,”’ 
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COLLEGE CHAT. 


THe annual convention of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Fraternity will be beld with the Dartmouth College 
Chapter the first week in October, 

CaLisTHEnics and military drill have been made com. 
pulsory in the public schools of Montreal, but the same 
time devoted to them is to be taken from the Saturday 
holiday. 

Rev, ALFRED Owen, PD. D., 
pointed President of Denison 
Dr. Owen is a graduate of Colby 
Newton Theological Semivary. 


of Chicago, has been ap- 
University (Baptist 


Ohio University and 


No Response is yet received from Dr. Tucker, of New 
York, as to accepting the professorship of sacred rhe- 
toric, but the hope is confidently expressed that he 


will join the Andover faculty. 


Tuk Peabody Normal School, at New Orleans, is the 
only norma! school for cvuiored people in the worid, and 
was established by Hon. R. M. Lusher. It is supported 
by the Peabody Educational Fund. 


Tue first Siberian University will be opened this yeor; 
it will be at Tomsk; great numbers of stadents have 
been exiled, it will be remembered, from connection 
with the political opposition to the Governiment. 


Tue Jubilee Singers, who have been giving concerts in 
America and Europe in aid of Fisk University for sev- 
eral years past, bave earned for that institution the net 
sum of $150,000, besides receiving valuable works of art 
as gilts lor the university. 


Ex Governor Rice says that he has returned from 
Kansas and Colurado, profoundly impressed with what 
the great West is doing for the education of its com- 
munities. He found in Colorado that the largest, most 
imposing buildings in the cities and towns are the school- 
bouses, 

PRESIDENT BARNARD, of Columbia College, is in favor 
of co education. It may be safely said that no man io 
the country takes broader views than this venerable 
man. He believes the time will come when every 
college will open its doors to women the same as to men. 


Tuk sum of $600,000 has been appropriated in Texas 
to carry the school work through the remainder of the 
year; $300,000 bad already been distributed. San 
Antonio has the most success{ul educational system of 
all the Texan cities. The great need in that State is good 
trained teachers. 

At Wesleyan University, the entire mathematical and 
astronomical depariments have been transferred to Ob- 
servatory Hall, where two large rooms have been fitted ap, 
one for a laboratory, the other for a mathematical recita- 
tion room. Professor Burke, lately of Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, and a graduate of this college, is to assist Professor 
Van Vieck in this department, 


Tue North China Daily News, published at Shanghai, 
speaking of the departure of the Chinese professor for 
Harvard College, who has just arrived, says: ** Should 
the United States Government, as it is believed it will, 
promise a permanent position in its Legation and Con- 
sulates to students of Chinese from Harvard, not only 
may the friendly relations of the two countries be 
strengthened, but the high hopes entertained by the Ame- 
rican manufacturers of success with their wares in this 
Empire will probably not fail to be advanced as well.” 


RiIcHARD GaTEwoop, of Virginia, who graduated No, 1 


in the class of cadet engineers at the Naval Academy last | 


June, and F. T.. Bowles, of Massachusetts, No. 3, made 
application to be allowed to attend the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, England, in order to study naval 
engineering, architecture, etc. That college is allowed 
to take a number of private students, including two from 
each foreign nation. The request bas been granted with- 
out their undergoing the usual examination, their certifi- 
cate of graduation at the Naval Academy being considered 
sufficient by the English Government, They will enter 
the Royal Naval College at the October term, 








THE SEASON OF THE FAIRS. 


Tue Georgia State Fair will bo held at Macon, October 
27th to November Ist. 


LoutsviLug, Ky., began the annual exhibition of her 
industries September 2d, and will close October 18th. 


Tae second annual opening of the Golden Gate Agri- 
cultural Fair occurred at San Francisco, September lst. 


Tue aruual fair of the New Jersey State Agricultural 
Society was opened at Waverley on September 15th, for 
six days. 

Tue forty-eighth exhibition of the American Institute 
of New York opens September 17th, and lasts until No- 
vember 22d. 

On September 10th the Seventh Industrial Exhibition 
of Cincinnati was opened in the permanent buildings, to 
close October 11th. 


Tue colored people of North Carolina will hold their 
first industria! fair at Camp Russell, Raleigh, November 
17th, 18th, 19th and 20th, 


PatronaGk of the Iowa State Fair, which opened at 
Des Moiuves, September Ist, has beeen unprecedented. 
Races were run every day. 


Tue annual exhibition of fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was held 
in Boston, September 9tb-12th. 


Presipent Hayes and suite have promised to attend 
the opening of the Michigan State Fair at Detroit, on 
September 17th. It will close on the 20th. 


Tue eleventh annual fair of the Southeastern Indiana 
Agricultural Society closed at Aurora, September 6th, 
after a most successiul exhibition in every particular. 


Tue first annual fair of the Kentucky State Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical, Zoological and Botanical Association 
was held at Louisville, September 9tb, 10th, 1ith and 
12th. 

In the great Exhibition Building in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Fair 
was opened September 9th. Many relics of the Ceaten- 
nial are seen, 

Governor St. Jonn of Kansas has received a letter 
from President Hayes accepting the invitation to be 


| 


| bales of cotton. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Spanish Government will dispatch 
5,000 troops to Cuba in October and 5,000 more iater. 


—TwrLve years ago Texas shipped only 75,000 
Last year she shipped 1,000,000 bales. 


—Grovunp was broken, September 12th, for a 
theological building at Vanderbilt University, to cost 
$65,000. 

Tue State of Ohio stands fourth in manufac- 
tures, the value of the annual product being valued at 
$270,000,000, 

—Quirr a brisk demand for American windmills 
bas sprung up in the British colonies, West India Islands 
and South America. 

—Snavinos from a planing-mill in Chicago 
are, by an air-blast, blown 700 feet through a 15-inch 
sheet-iron pipe to a distillery, where they are burned 
for fuel. 

—Rvessta has offered to restore to China the 
northeastern portion of the occupied territory, provided 
the Kirghiz Nomads who fled to China may be sent back 
to Kuldja 

— SavANNAH never before made such an exhibit 
in general business as she does to-day. She is not only 
the second cotton port, but the second in naval stores, 


| lumber and rice, 


—AN extra issue of the Canadian official 
Gazetle, contains an order in Council extending the time 
for the prohibition of American cattle into the Dominion 
until the 16th of October. 


—Tus Mark Lane Express estimates that Eng- 
land will require of America 72,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this year—a quantity equal to the entire import of the 
United Kingdom five years ago. 


—An experiment at acclimatization is now being 
made in Holland. Ten thousand salmon {ry from Cali- 
fornia bave been put down in the Meuse, at Blorick, and 
20,000 others are about to be added. 


—Tue Institute of International Law, now in 
session at Brussels, has voted in favor of a resolution re- 
commending that the various States agree that the de- 
struction or injury of submarine telegraph cables is an 
offense against the law of nations, 


—Perrect tranquillity prevails in the republic. 
The difference with Spain bas been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Santo Domingo will salute the Spanish flag, the 
Spanish war-ships will return the salute, and the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Plata will be removed, , 


—Ir is announced in Dublin that Mr. Parnell 
aod otber persons interested in the land question con- 
template shortly the issue of an appeal to the Irish peo- 
ple in all parts of the world to aid in the creation of a 
class of peasant proprietors in Ireland, 


—Tue Manchester Guardian says it is estimated 
that 39,000 persons are still out of work in Glasgow. The 
iron trades only are doing well. The building trades are 
in the worst condition, and it will be necessary again to 
make provision to assist the unemployed during the 
coming Winter. 

—Trenton’s manufacturers of pottery never 
knew business to be so brisk. The capacity has been 
| doubled within the last six months, and new kilns are 
| being put in by almost all the firms. Eighty-four kilns 
are now in operation, and these bave in the last half- 
year turned out $1,035,000 worth of goods. 


—Monrtana during the past sixteen vears has 
produced $153,000,000 of gold and silver. Of this sum 
$147,000,000 was in gold, This makes Montana rank 
next to California as a producer of gold. There are al- 
ready 200 quartz mines in the territory. Iron and lead 
mines have been opened, and coal is plentiful. 





—Tue extent of the bituminous fields by which 
| Pittsburg is surrounded is equal to 8,600,000 acres. Es- 
timating the upper seam at eight feet in thickness, it 
would contain 53,516,430,000 tons, which, at $2 per 
ton, ora little over seven cents per bushel, would be 
worth $107,032,860,000; enough to pay the national 
debt off thirty times. 


—Ten arrondissements of Paris are now fur- 
nished with small popular libraries, open for two hours 
in the evening to the public, and the other arrondisse- 
ments are taking measures with a view to being simi- 
larly provided. The average number of readers who 
frequented these libraries during the first half of the 
present year was 4,500. 


—Tue Liverpool Town Council have decided, in 
accordance with a numerously signed requisition, to es- 
tablish a borse fair in Liverpool every three months. 
The fair is expected to prove a very great convenience to 
team-owners in Liverpool and the district, who have 
hitherto often had to scour the country in search of 
animals to suit their purposes, 


Accorp1n@ to official statistics furnished by 
the French War Office, 769,140 men will spend more 
or less time under the flag this year, in conformity 
with the new military law. The active army is set 
down at 479,100 men; the reserve of the active army at 
144,570 men and 2,850 officers; the territorial army at 
117,800 men and 6,820 officers, 


—Tue President of the Norfolk Oyster Pasking 
Association says that 3,000,000 bushels of oysters will 
be taken from the Virginia waters this year, and more 
than one-third of these will be handled by the pack 

of Norfolk and Portsmouth. The average value of the 
oysters is thirty-five cents a bushel, making the oyster 
trade of Norfolk something like $350,000 a year. The 
business bas been built since the war, and is steadily in- 
creasing. 

—Tue cattle of Texas are not afraid of a man, 
nor are they afraid of a horse; but they are afraid of a 
man on a horse, They do not understand, at least they 
do not seem to understand, that a man on horseback is 
a combination of animals, Apparently they regard the 
two as one animal, and one that is too powerful for 
them. To get off a horse in a herd of wild Texas cattle 
is almost worth a man’s life, and an experienced herder 
will never do it. 


—Surpsuitpine in Maine appears to be carried 











present at the agricultural fair to be opeved at Neosho, | on just now with considerable activity; in fact, thas 


September 25th. 


A FeaTuRE of the St. Louis Fair and Exposition, | 


which opens September 22d, will be the elaborate ma- 


poeuvres of the military, for which $5,000 worth of 


prizes are offered. 

AmonG the attractions of the Rhode Island State Fair, 
opened at Providence September 9th, were the cham- 
pion steer, weighing nearly 4,000 pounds, and the Cen- 
tennial Queen of Cattle, 


Tor fifty-first annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society opened in Philadelphia, September 
15th, and will close with a promenade concert and re- 
ception on Friday evening. 


Tue Board of Managers of the International Dairy 
Fair Association bave decided upon a second exhibition, 
to be held at the city of New York during the second 
and third weeks in December of the present year. 


Farmers generally complain of the horse racing at- 
tractions of agricultural exhibitions, claiming that they 
do not belong in any sense to an exposition of mechan- 
ical, industrial, agricultural or artistic interests, and that 
they distract attention from the legitimate objects, 


| State is doing pretty much all of the sailing-vessel build- 
ing contracted for in American yards, Steelasa substi- 
tute for iron in the construction of hulls is exciting 
some discussion, It is claimed that steel is lighter and 
in the long run much less expensive than iron. It is 
| believed that its introduction in shipbuilding will work 
arevolution in that art and turn the tide of business into 
our shipyards, It is stated that a steel boat is to be 
built for one of the Hudson River lines. 


—A LARGE gun, captured many years ago by 
the Turks in a war with the Persians, occupies a promi- 
nent position in the city of Bagdad, being placed on a 
kind of scaffold and illuminated at night by four lan. 
terns. This gun is firmly believed to possess the miracu- 
lous power of curing fever and warding off its attacks, 
Accordingly, when fever is most prevalent, dense crowds 
push and struggle with each other with the object of 
reaching the gun and rubbing themselves against it. 
Of late, owing to the scarcity of quinine, the gun has 
been rubbed against with unusual vigor, and it is cred- 
ited with miracles of healing that more than atone for 
any amount of destruction itmay have effected in daya 
of yore, 
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THE LISTENING OAK 


ee found the old familiar spot, 

h Beneath the old oak tree, 

She sighed, she sighed, “ He loves me not 
And I’m alone! ab, me!”’ 

It watched her there, the fond old oak, 

For trees have eyes like other folk 

It whispered, whispered, * Hearts may roam, 

But, late or early, Love comes home 


He stood where they so oft had met, 
He flung away her flower. 

“ Ah me!’ be cried, ‘* Coquette! coquette! 
To love me but an hour!”’ 

But loudly sang the angry oak, 

For trees have hearts, hke other folk; 

And chiding, chiding was the song, 

**The heart that loves believes no wrong 





There's some one stealing through the chace, 
And some one’s arms thrown wide, 

And some one’s beart is some one’s place 
At happy eventide. | 

The tears, the doubts, are gone, are gone, | 

And gayly now the oak looks on, | 

And sings to them of joy and rest, 

*-The love that’s tried is happiest 


BLUE EYES AND GOLDEN HAIR. 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


how I regard him. 
| that about his being my accepted lover, Aunt 


|} when I meet him. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


for one of her less pretty sisters ; 
must make the success of the season.” 

Fraught with this feeling, she opens her af 
fectionate battery upon her young charge. 

“Mr. Poynter will scarcely expect you to 
run to meet him in such an extremely marked 
manner, Daisy. He would probably feel 
nothing but surprise if he came here and 
found you had upset our daily routine for the 
sake of receiving him, My dear child, the 
thing can’t be done; if he were your accepted 
lover even, I wouldn't permit you to renounce 
society for the sake of staying at home to sen 
timentalize like a village school-girl; and | 
have got to learn that he stands on that foot 
ing with you.” 

Daisy crimsons, ceases from wheedling, and 


} Starts up ina moment, 


“IT have told you exactly what he is, and 
I wish you hadn't said 


Bertram. You have put a thought in my 
head that has never been there before about 
Harry Poynter, and it may make me awkward 
1 However, I'll do as you 
please now; after what you have said, I'd 
rather not see him to-day.” 

The girl is hurt, unmistakably hurt; and 
Miss Bertram feels a little sorry for the pain 
she has unavoidably inflicted. But she stands 


| acquited in her own mind of having employed 
any other than the most justifiable means to | 


CHAPTER IV. 


| JHERE is a great deal of diplomatic talent | 


displayed the next day both by Miss 
Bertram and her niece. The former has 
made up her mind that Daisy shall be out of 
the way when this very superfluous young | 
squire of Glenholme calls. And Daisy has 
made up her mind that nothing short of physi- 
cal force shall get her out of the house while 
there is a possibility of his coming to it. She 
takes her morning ride contentedly enough, 
for she knows that there is no chance of her 
missing him at that hour. Indeed, she half 
hopes to find the stalwart young Apollo lean- 
ing over the rails again. She cannot help ex- 
periencing a pang of disappointment when, 
after riding up and down twice, she fails to 
find him among the crowd. *He ought to 
have taken it for granted that I should be 
here again to-day,” she says,’ poutingly, to 
herself, and then she blushes a conscious 
burning blush, as it flashes across her that 
perhaps he is not sufficiently interested in her 
to take the trouble to haunt any particular 
spot for the sake of seeing her. “I ama 
goose,” Daisy says to herself; * because he 
seemed glad to see me yesterday, I fancied he | 
might care to try and see me again this morn- | 
ing, when | ought to have known that he 
would have been just as glad to see papa, or 
Tartar, or any one from Burnsleigh.” Then 
she resolves not to think a bit more about 
Harry Poynter, and carries out her resolve by 
thinking of him vigorously for the remainder 
of her ride. It is after hincheon that the aunt 
and niece develop their respective diplomatic 
powers. Miss Bertram, who, in the ordinary 
course of things, never thinks of driving out 
before four o clock in July, announces to-day 
that she will go out at three, and that Daisy 
must accompany her, to choose some rich lace 
she designs shall decorate Daisy on a very 
special occasion. 

“ Aunt Bertram, if we go out at three we 
shall fall victims to coup de soleil, and I shall be | 
unable to go to a Beauton’s to-night,” 
Daisy says. speciously ; and Miss Bertram’s 
resolution begins to waver. 

Then she remembers that “ this Mr. Poynter” 
is imminent, and says : 

“My dear Daisy, the sun is no fiercer at 
three than at four, and there’s no saying how 
soon this lace may be wanted. Did Sir Boling- | 
broke make a special point of your being at | 
Lady Beauton’s to-night ?” 

“ He seemed to wish me to be there,” Daisy 
says. 

She feels slightly remorseful about the way 
in which she is using Sir Bolingbroke as an in- 
strument to work out her design of staying 
in to see Harry Poynter. Still, remorseful as 
she feels, she uses him. 

“Then we will go,” Miss Bertram says, de- 
cidedly ; “ but a little quiet drive won't hurt 
you. We'll settle about the lace, and go down 
to Covent Garden to order in any new plants 
we may see, and then we will go to the park. 
I will let you off going to Mrs. Granville’s 
‘afternoon’ and won't ask you to make a single 
call to-day, if you’re ready to go with me at 
three.” . 

“Aunt Bertram——” Daisy pauses for a 
moment or twg. She is about to plead that she 
“must stay at home to write to mamma,” but 
the honesty of her nature prevents her making 
any more false excuses. ‘‘Aunt Bertram, I 
want to stay at home this afternoon to see 
Harry Poynter,” she says, suddenly. “ Don’t 
think me bold and forward, and everything of 
the kind, for saying so; but I feel it would 
make me very unbappy to go out when I know 
that he is coming. We were boy and girl to- | 
gether, you know. and he gave me Tartar, and | 
till you know Tartar you can’t understand | 
what a strong claim the gift of the dog gives | 
Harry on my gratitude ; and we shall both of | 
us be living down at Burnsleigh again by- 
and-by ; and don’t you see that it’s impossible 
that I should behave discourteously to him ?” 

Daisy sinks on a low stool by her aunt's side 
as she says this, and wheedles the old lady to 
the utmost of her wheedling power. 

But Miss Bertram remembers all that Daisy 
may lose through an inopportune display of 
interest in Mr. Poynter. She has found out 
from Mrs. Granville that the Glenholme pro- 
perty is only worth two thousand a year. 
Daisy must not be permitted to fling herself | 
away on such a pittance, when Sir Boling- 
broke’s twenty thousand per annum may be at 
her disposal if only she is wise. “I should not 
be doing my duty to her family,” Miss Ber- 
tram says to herself,“ if I encouraged her in 
hankering after this young man. He will do ! 











| you had. 


compass her praiseworthy end. She loves 
Daisy dearly ; a little because Daisy is of her 


own flesh and blood, a little because Daisy is 


but my girl | showing his gladness and pleasure at the sight | 


of her so openly and eagerly? Even Miss 
Bertram, disgusted as she is at having been 
outwitted by chance in this way, cannot make 
up her mind to deother than accord a civil 
welcome to the brilliant-looking, gracious- 
mannered young fellow. She even goes so far 
as to acknowledge in the recesses of her own 


heart that Harry Poynter would have her | 


casting-vote if there were not such a mighty 
disproportion between his income and Sir 
Bolingbroke’s. “As itis, Daisy must not sce any 
more of him after this,’ she determines ; * no 
man I know can stand a chance while he is in 
the field.” 

Happily for the young pair they are uncon- 
scious of this determination on Miss Bertram’s 
part, and so an hour slips away very pleas- 
antly over afternoon tea in Miss Bertram’s 
drawing-room. The room is large, and is one of 
those earthly paradises—a room full of nooks 
and corners. Miss Bertram is not very ws- 
thetic in many of her tastes, but she is the pos- 
sessor of a large collection of old china and 
Harry Poynter blesses the cups 
and saucers, the old Florentine brass-work 
and Venetian mirrors, as they give him an ex- 
cuse for loitering round the room, penetrating 


brie a-brac. 


into the nooks, and disappearing round the cor- | 


ners With Daisy while she describes the various 


| objets d'art to him. Miss Bertram sits and 


so lovely that she has brought reflected lustre | 


to Miss Bertram, and a great deal because, by 
the grace of Sir Bolingbroke Bray, Daisy may 
be leader of society next year. 
Daisy dearly as she does, she does not repent 
having wounded the poor child, since the pain 
inflicted has caused Daisy to take the course 
her aunt deems desirable. 
that girls should see their conduct with other 
people's eyes at times,’’ she says, suavely. “ Of 
course I know that you would have had no 


| pressible desire for instruction. 


seethes at the sight, but she is compelled to 
seethe silently. She cannot show such a want 
of confidence in her niece as to order her to 
sit down; and she cannot, as a civilized host- 
ess, curb that young man’s apparently irre- 
Nor can she 


| get up and follow them about. “ It must never 


Still, loving | 


‘It’s just as well | 


ulterior object in staying at home to receive | 


this young man; but he might have thought 
Young men are so apt to be deluded 
by their vanity.” 

So Daisy lets herself be carried off to look 
at the pattern of lace flounces which her Aunt 
Bertram is well disposed to order for her ; and 
Daisy is not in the mood to see the beauty of 
the most beautiful lace to-day. 


“You had better save your money, Aunt | 


Bertram,” she says, when she hears the price, 
which appears appalling to her. ‘“ What good 
will that lace be to me at Burnsleigh? | shall 
be afraid to wear it, because Mrs. Granville 
will turn and rend me for presuming to possess 


| anything so much better than she has herself.” 


“It’s more than probable that, if you ever 
wear it at Burnsleigh, you will be in such a 
position that Mrs. Granville will not care to 
cavil at anything you may please to wear,” 
Aunt Bertram replies, with an air of mysteri- 
ous sagacity that is extremely annoying to 
Daisy, since the latter dare not openly de- 
mand the reason of it. 

“T mustn’tdo anything to make Aunt Bertram 
work back to the subject of Sir Bolingbroke,” 
the girl thinks. “If I do, there’s no knowing 
what she may not taunt me into doing or pro- 
mising to do; she is quite capable of even say- 
ing that I have given my heart to Harry 
Poynter before he has asked me for it.’’ Some- 
how or other the thought of Harry Poynter 
carries her almost complacently through the 
weary work of shopping, which her aunt in- 
sists upon her performing this afternoon. 

In all matters connected with the adornment 
and further gracing of her niece's most grace- 
ful person Miss Bertram has been liberal, not 
to say’lavish, all through Daisy’s brief cam- 
paign. But this day she outdoes all her former 
efforts at munificence, and still Daisy fails to 
feel as grateful as she fancies she ought to feel. 
Instinetively she understands that her aunt is 
not giving her rich gifts because she loves her 

and generosity towards the object is the 
natural outcome of love—but because there is 
a probability of her making a brilliant mar- 
riage and occupying a prominent place in soci- 
ety.. Moreover, all that Miss Bertram does for 
Daisy, and all that she gives to Daisy, is done 
and given in the overpowering and semi-pa- 
tronizing way in which rich people invariably 
bestow boons upon their poor relations. The 
poor girl's heart and soul are in revolt when 
her aunt puts bracelets and necklets of gold 
and jewels of price about her. “If she would 
only give me the money and let me send it to 
poor mamma,” Daigy thinks, with tears in her 
eyes, “then I could say ‘ Thank you,’ with my 
whole heart; but as it is, don’t thank her a 
bit in reality ; she only does it in the hope that 
it may redound to her own honor and glory.” 

The shopping is over at last, and as it is 
nearly five o'clock, and Daisy looks so pale and 
tired, that Miss Bertram is alarmed for her ap- 

earance this night at the Marchioness of 

Seauton’s, she consents to waive the drive in 

the park for once. “That young man from 
the wilds will have been and gone before 
now,” the aunt tells herself; and the niece is 
simultaneously thinking. “ Harry is sure to 
think that I'm so elated by this brief London 
experience of mine, that my head is turned to 
the extent of making me forgetful of old 
friends. And if he thinks that he will despise 
me and never come near me again.” 

This consideration takes the bloom off her 
cheeks, robs her eyes of their starry light, and 
depresses her so thoroughly altogether, that it 
is a very pallid and sad-looking Daisy who 


looks up, when the carriage stops at her | 


aunt’s door, to see Mr. Poynter standing on the 
doorstep. 

In a moment all her views of life in general, 
and of her aunt’s conduct in particular, un- 
dergo a change. She forgives Miss Bertram 
the drive, Sir Bolingbroke, the jewelry and 
laces. the patronage, and all her other enor- 
mities. How can she feel other than forgiv- 
ing and beneficent now that he is here, 


happen again, it shall never happen again,” 
she says, in nervous agitation, to herself, as 
the sound of their voices, now in whispered 
colloquy, now in merry laughter, reaches her 
from the other end of the room. Once she 
does make an attempt to rout the enemy by 
saying : 

“1m sure you must be boring Mr. Poynter, 
Daisy. Young men never care for china.” 

‘Il should care for anything that Daisy 
Showed me,” he replies, blithely enough, and 
the tone of intimate assurance makes Miss 
Bertram wince. 


this much intercourse between this exceed- 
ingly detrimental young man and the Daisy 
whom Sir Bolingbroke desires to gather. “I 
will give him a hint this evening to be prompt. 
It's no use his being a laggard in love if he 
wants to secure Daisy ; and I'll take care this 
sort of thing doesn't occur again.” 

Meanwhile all her plans are being quietly 
defeated by the young pair, who are uncon- 
scious that she is making them. 

“Tll be in the Row to-morrow at twelve, 
and you won't let that fellow who was with 
you yesterday cut into the conversation I want 


| to have with you about Burnsleigh, will you?” 
| he says, appealingly, to Daisy,and Daisy gives 





him her promise delightedly. “I was so sur- 
prised to hear from St. Briac to-day that Willie 
is tutor to St. Briac’s young brother, Gerald.” 

“Yes ; isn’t ita good thing for Willie? So 
you know St. Briac? Will you be there to- 


| night?” 


“ At Lady Beauton’s? Yes. Will you?’ 

“1 will; and it will be the happiest of al 
my balls,” the girl cries, frankly. “Do you 
remember, when you were home the last 
time, how we used to waltz in the schoolroom 
every evening? I’ve often thought of it since 
I have been up here ; andI’ve never had such 
a partner as you ever since.” 

“We always went together well, didn't 
we ?” he responds. 

It makes him very happy to find that even 
his waltzing, which was not specially good at 
the time to which Daisy refers, is glorified in 
Daisy’s memory. It makes him even happier 
to feel that he will be able to give her many 
opportunities to-night of discovering the im 
provement which has taken place in his 
“manner of guing ” since then. 

He proceeds to improve the shining hours by 
seeking to engage Daisy at once for the first 
two round dances. But Daisy is conscientious. 
She is engaged to Lord St. Briac for the first, 
and to Sir Bolingbroke for the second, and, as 
disagreeable as it will be to dance with the 
latter now. she will stand to her engagements. 

His eyes grow anxious as she announces 
this ; for brief as has been his sojourn in the 
gay, reckless, brilliant, money-loving world of 
London. he has learnt enough to know that 
Sir Bolingbroke, despite his antecedents, is a 
dangerous rival. About St. Briac he has no 
alarm, for it is well known that he has pro- 
mised his family that he will surrender to the 
charms of Miss Millard’s money-bags. More- 
over St. Briae did not express the faintest 
or most ordinary admiration for Daisy when 
he was speaking of her brother this morning, 
whereas Harry had seen with his own eyes 
the light in which Sir Bolingbroke openly re- 
garded her. So, in blissful ignorance of where 
the real danger lies, Mr. Poynter makes up his 
mind to devote all his energies to keeping her 
apart from the baronet this night at the ball. 

“| wish we were both back at Burnsleigh,”’ 
he whispers ; and she looks at him shyly, and 
he sees.that his wish is reflected in her eyes 
and echoing in her heart. If he will only 
speak out now to his old playfellow and early. 
love, all will be well with them. But he does 
not know this, and he fears his fate a little too 
much, and Miss Bertram calls him in a peremp- 
tory manner to her side, and the opportunity 
is over. But his hand clasps hers very linger- 
ingly when he bids her -by, and he asso- 


ciates himseif in a way that is grievous to her | 


aunt by saying: “ You'll help me make out a 
programme of the rejoicings that Lincoln in- 
sists must take place when I go home, won’t 
you, Daisy? The days for roasting bullocks 
whole are over; we'll do something very 
quaint and curious in the way of village fes- 
tivities if you will only help me.” 


She feels absolutely guilty of | 
disloyalty to Sir Bolingbroke, to whose cause | 
she has pledged herself, in permitting even | 
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“Poes the whole village belong to you, 
then ?” Miss Bertram asks, bluntly. ’ 

“Not at all; Granville is the monarch of 
nearly all that is to be surveyed down at 
Burnsleigh. Glenholme is a pretty little place 

though—isn't it, Daisy ?—and I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of welcoming you to it some 
day, Miss Bertram.” 

There is something so joyous and thorough 
about him that Miss Bertram cannot snub him 
for his audacity, as she longs to do. She even 
suffers a severe sinile to play over her virgin 
lips as she replies : 

‘Thank you; but I am not likeiy to visit 
Burnsleigh—the air in that part of the country 
never did agree with me. Scotland and the 
North of England suit me much better. I am 
looking forward to spending part of the 
Autumn up in the Highlands with my dear 
niece. 

Now. Sir Rolingbroke Bray’s estates, as all 
men know, are up in Scotland. No wonder 
that after Miss Bertram fires this parting shot 
at him Mr. Poynter takes his departure with 
the fixed idea in his mind, namely, thet Miss 
Pertram is a maneuvring, match making, ma- 
lignant old woman, from whose clutches it be- 
hooves him to rescue Daisy 4s soon as possible. 

Everything is in full swing at Lady Beau- 

ton’s ball this evening, when Miss Bertram and 
Daisy gallantly and gaspingly force a passage 
through the crowd that throngs the staircase 
and anterooms. Miss Millard and her mamma 
| have been received with the most flattering 
empressement by the Marchioness of Beauton, 
who, before their arrival, had implored her 
son, with tears in her eyes, to rid her of that 
appalling old woman without unnecessaiy de- 
lay, immediately after their advent. 

“For your sake, dear boy,” the affectionate 
and de¥oted mother had said, “I am prepared 
to go any length as far as the girl is concerned 5 
but the mother! St. Briac, you must make 
her understand thai she is not to come near 

| me once after [ have received her. I feel my 
health giving away every time she approaches 
me ; and, as I don’t want to break down be- 
| fore your marriage, you must really keep her 
| away from me.” 
| “Yes, if you can only weather out the storm 
till I have won my gentle bride, we’ll smother 
the old lady comfortably under some of her 
own cotton bales afterwards,” St. Briac laughs. 

“And you will come to a conclusion with 
Miss Millard to-night, St. Briac?” his mother 
asks, somewhat nervously ; for the Millard 
alliance is one that will restore the rather 
emaciated fortune of the house of Beauton. 
| Accordingly, though Miss Millard is only a few 
degrees less detestable than her mother in the 
eyes of the marchioness, the understanding of 
the marchioness teaches her that Miss Millard 
is a highly-desirable wife for her son. There 
is a touch of asperity, as well as anxiety, in 
the tone in which she asks the young man 
who has been playing the big fish for some 
months now, if he intends to land it to night. 

* Well, yes; it’s in the bond that I do so, I 
| suppose,” he says, with a sigh. And as he 
| pledges himself anew to pursue the course 
| which is to recoup the fortunes of his house, 
| he thinks of a girl who had not shone out like 

a star in society when he first gave in his ad- 

hesion to society—a girl whose fair beauty 
j}and rare grace and sweet stately charms 
| would grace a coronet, or a crown for that 
| matter—and his heart and his taste revolt 
| against the bride he is sworn to win as he re- 
| members Daisy. 

The deed has to be done this night, and St. 
Briac sets about the preliminaries which 

|have to be gone through with the best 
grace he has at command. He is a fine 
specimen of a young patrician, and he looks a 
| very knight of courtesy as he advances to 
| Miss Millard and claims that young lady’s 
| hand for the dance and attention to his deserts. 
| And as she yields to him both he thinks of 
Daisy again—thinks of her with a thrilling 
| mixture of intense admiration and yearning 
| re ret. 

Miss Millard is not the sort of girl to be 

married for her money only; for she is a 
| bonnie-looking creature of the fair, fresh, 
| rather fat order. Her face is a very comely 
| one, full of good temper (when nothing occurs 
; to put her out), and expressive of a fair 
| amount of intelligence and resolution to have 
| a full recognition accorded to her merits. She 
| has ruled a little queen in every coterie into 
| which she has hitherto gone, both in Cc*tton- 
| apolis and London. But this season she has 
been taught that there are realms in which 
she may not hope to reign. She has been 
sought by great ladies of the Marchioness of 
Beauton’s clique ; but they have, one and all, 
taught her that in their society she can have 
no sovereignty, no place, nor favor, indeed, of 
any kind, unless she and her gold come among 
them indorsed by the approval, which mar- 
riage is supposed to express, of such a one as 
Lord St. Briae. 

She has accepted their dicta readily 
enough ; indeed, she is a consenting party to 
the scheme which has béen propounded for 
St. Briac’s benefit. She likes St. Briac very 
well for himself—that is to say, she has seen 
no one whom she likes better than St. Briac. 
But she loves the prospect of being a mar- 
chioness, and she is quite contented to see her 
mother ignored and put into the shade by those 
grandes dames. while she herself is graduating 
for the place she is eventually to hold among 
them. 

But she is not quite contented to be put in 
the shade herself by a“ mere penniless no- 
body ” like Daisy Eldon. If a duke’s unmar- 
ried daughter cuts the ground from under her 
feet, Julia Millard bears the shock heroically ; 
but that an obscure country girl, without a 
farthing to bless herself with, should execute 
the same feat unintentionally is a very bitter 
drop in the cup which fashionable life is hold- 
ing to Miss Millard’s lips just at present. 

St. Briac had been in pretty constant attend- 
ance on her lately ; but she has seen him 
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MAP SHOWING THE COURSE OF THE NORDENSKJOLD EXPEDITIONARY VESSEL, THE “‘ VEGA,’? FROM SWEDEN TO JAPAN, BY WAY OF BEHRING’S STRAIT 


in the Row glance too admiringly, for the | Siberia, anda large prospective trade can readily 


glance to be tolerated 
matchless trotter, the Kriave of Hearts. If 
there is one thing on which Miss Millard prides 
herself, it is on her horsemanship. She really 
does know what she is about on horseback ; 
and in spite of her figure erring a little in 
some of its lines, in consequence of that 
tendency towards fat which the most rigorous 
regimen cannot quite subdue, she looks very 
well in the saddle. But Daisy looks better ; 
and, quietly as she insists upon the Knave 
conducting himself, Daisy attracts more at- 
tention than falls to Miss Millard’s share. And 
so there is something of bitterness in the 
bonhomie with which Miss Millard says: 

“ Do you know who that marvelously hand- 
some man is who chained Daisy Eldon to the 
rails in the Row the day before yesterday? 
She made quite an exhibition of her eagerness 
to talk to him.” 

(To be continued. ) 








THE SWEDISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF THE NORTHEAST 
PASSAGE. 


HE arrival of the Swedish exploring steamer 

Vega, belonging to the Nordenskjold Expedition, 
at Yokohama, Japan, September 2d, having suc- 
cessfully accomplished the Northeast Passage, is 
an event of great importance both to the commer- 
cial and the scientific world. The Vega sailed trom 
Gothenburg, in Sweden, on July 4th, 1878, A four 
days’ sail brought it to Tromsde (a Norwegian 
port on an island of the same name), where the 
outfit of furs and necessaries for the high latitudes 
was completed. Here the Vega was joined by 
the companion steamer, the Zena. On July 25th 
both vessels sailed from Tromsée, passing through 
the Yugor Strait (south of Nova Zembla)on August 
5th. There was not a particle of ice to be seen be- 
tween Waigatsch (Vaigatz, a Russian island) and 
the Continent. The Kara Sea, hitherto dreaded by 
all sailors in the Arctic regions, was equally tree 
trom ice, and anchor was cast at Port Dickson, 
near the mouth ot the Yenesei, on August 6th. 
After a three days’ delay there the two steamers 
of the expedition steered northeast towards the 
dreaded Taimur land and the North Cape. The ice 
arrested their passage, and they were compelled to 
remain at Tajoyr (Cape Taimur?) four days. On 
Angust 19th, Tsejdekin, the extreme northern point 
of Asia, was reached, where a short rest was taken. 
The Vega coasted the peninsula, very little ice 
being encountered, and anchored at the mouth of the 
Lena River on August 26th. To the northeastward 
were the islands of New Siberia, which were soon 
sighted, but the adventurers were unable to explore 
them because of the great field of ice that girt their 
shores. The mouth of the Kolwya River (latitude 
69 degrees 30 minutes, longitude 161 degrees 30 
minnotes), a broad estuary, was tound open, and the 
vessels hastened to make all possible progress east- 
ward. Their difficulties soon began, however, and 
increased daily. They were delayed much by the 
ice between Cape Cook and Van Karema. They 
crossed Kolintsehm Bay on September 27th with 
comparative ease, but were imprisoned on the 28th 
near a Tchuktchi settlement (latitude 67 degrees 
7 minutes north, longitude 177 degrees 24 minutes 
west). Protessor Nordenskjéld’s account of the 
expedition says of its subsequent experiences: 

** We wintered in the pack-ice at this point, one 
mile from land. The entire ship’s company main- 
tained the best of health and spirits, ot a aingle 
case of scurvy occurred on board. During the 
shortest day the sun was above the horizon less 
than three hours, and then only the upper limb was 
visible. At this point much time was devoted to 
interesting ecientific and ethnographic studies. 
There were 4,000 inhabitunts in the several villages 
near by, who subsisted by fishing and sealing. They 
are calied the Tchuktchi, and are a very agreeable 
class of people for an exploring party to meet. 
They supplied the expedition with bear and rein- 
deer meat. The cold was intense, averaging 36 
centigrade (32.2 degrees below Fahrenheit). The 
game was abundant in the Spring, wild fowl being 
taken in large numbers. We we're detained in the 
ice at this point 264 days, but were released on 
July 18th, and passed East Cape into Behring 
Straits on the 20th. Suchis the story of our voyage. 

“I fully accomplished the object for which the 
expedition was sent ont by Dr. Dickson, namely, @ 

ractical proof of the existence of a Northeast 

-assage. Then the Asiatic coast was followed and 
St. Lawrence Bay was crossed to Port Clarence, 
Alaska. Thence we crossed to Koniyan, dredging 
carefully in order to determine the formation of the 
bottom of the sea, many specimens of the fauna 
and flora being obtained. The location, breadth, 
velocity and approximate volume of the currents of 
the Arctic and Pacific Polar currents were charted 
and calculated. Having touched at St. Lawrence 
Island, we next proceeded to Behring*Island, where 
we received the first news from merape through the 
resident agent of the Alaska Trading Company. 
The fossil remains on Behrng Island are of im- 
mense variety. A new marine animal was here dis- 
covered, which we named Jhytina stellari, The 
Vega leit the island on August 19th. All are well, 
and no deaths have occurred during the voyage. 

“The Vega is the first vessel to make the pas- 
sage, and J think the voyage from Europe to Asia 
by Behring Strait is certain and sate, with very 
little more experience of navigation in the Northern 
seas. From Japan to the mouth of the Lena River 
there are no difficulties in the proper season for 
experienced sailors. The Leaa River taps Ceatral 


by her, after that | 





be developed.” . 

Commenting upon this expedition and its possi- 
ble results, Professor E. Gisler, a distinguished 
Danish geographer, says: “ The southern and cen- 
tral part of Siberia produce much which it is of im- 
portance to introduce in the marts of the world. 
This cannot take place, however, but by means of 
@ systematically arranced navigation of the Arctic 
Ocean, and there is much in favor of such a naviga- 
tion being possible, even though every year may 
not prove alike or equally advantageous. Still, even 
without attaching any importance to the possibly 

ractical benefits theretrom, the scientific problem 
Nordenskjold has solved is of so great an importance 
that his expedition is deserving of all the attention, 
with which it has been followed by the public. And 
the daring he bas exhibited is worthy of the great- 
est admiration—to be a pioneer is ever coupled with 
dangers.” 











CONFEDERATE MEMORIALS IN 
STONEWALL CEMETERY. 

HE first soldiers’ cemetery spoken of North or 

South, and the firat finished, was Stonewall Cem- 
etery, it having been completed and dedicated Oc- 
tober 25th, 1866, with imposing ceremonies, in the 
presence of a vast concourse of people. In this 
cemetery have been piaced, in separate coffins, the 
2,500 dead soldiers’ remains, most of whom fell in 
battle, from numerous localities over an area of 
twenty miles radius from Winchester. The dead 
from each State were placed in a separate lot, de- 
signated by a wooden shaft, bearing the name of the 
State. In the centre, under one large mound, were 
buried 828 dead. These are designated as the 
*“ Unknown Dead,”’ and upon the mound over them 
bas been placed the larger of the two monuments, 
inscribed *“‘To the Unknown and Unrecorded 
Dead.”’ The other monument, smaller in size, but 
beautiful in design and workmanship, is erected by 
the ladies of the ‘‘ Virginia Shaft Association” over 
the 398 soldiers interred in the Virginia lot. 

The monument erected to the ‘‘ Unknown Dead ” 
is a column bearing on its top a statue of a private 
infantryman at “ rest on arms,’’ and on the front of 
the die an enlarged facsimile of the seal of the Con- 
federate States, with its motto, ‘‘ Deo Vindice.” It 
is 4% feet high, weighs about 65 tons, vary | ona 
foundation below the surface of Virginia Valley 
limestoné 11 teet square and narrowing to 8% feet 
square. The base is of Richmond granite, 834 feet 
square, and the rest of the structure Italian marble. 
The design of the monument is historic rather than 
allegoric, the main features of which are the seal of 
the Confederate States in the front of the die, and 
the Jacksonian infantryman surmounting all. On 
the remaining three sides of the die are tie insignia 
of the several arms of the service: the crossed 
cannon representing artiliery—the heavy sabres 
with helmet, cavalry; and a stack of muskets in 
front of two vacant tents, infantry. On the four 
sides of cap of die are different emblematic 
wreaths. Over Contederate seal, laurel, signitying 
glory; over artillery, oak, strength; over infantry, 
ivy, lasting remembrance; over cavalry, olive, 
peace. On the front of the base, under the seal, in 
large sunken ietters, is, ‘‘ To the Unknown and Un- 
recorded Dead.’ On the right of the base are in- 
ecribed the words: 

** Erected a. D. 1879, by the people of the South to 
the 829 Unknown Confederate Dead who lie beneath 
this mound, in grateful remembrance of their heroic 
virtues, and that their example of unstinted devo- 
tion to duty and country may never be forgotten.” 
On the left of the base : 

‘* Who they were none knew, 
What they were all know.’ 


On the rear of the base is: 


“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
While glory guards with solemn round 
This bivouac of the dead.” 


The smaller monument, erected over the 398 
dead in the Virginia lot, with General Turner Ashby 
at their head, is a beautiful shaft 23 feet 6 inches 
high and weighs 9 tons. It has a Richmond granite 
base 4 feet square, 2 feet high; molded fe of 
Italian marble, with word ‘“ Virginia” on front, 3 
feet 2 inches by 16 inches; die, with Seal ot Virginia 
bas relief on it, is 2 teet 8 inches square by 3 feet 6 
inches high. The shaft is 20 inches square at 
bottom, 10 feet 6 inches high. Sword belt in 
relief on front of shaft, surmounted by a handsomely 
carved cap, on which rests a draped urn, with 
blaze inscription on right side: ‘‘In memory of the 
898 Virginia soldiers lying in this cemetery, who 
fell in defense of constitutional liberty and the 
sovereignty of their State from 1861 to 1865, a. p.”’ 
On left side: ‘* Erected by the ladies of the Virginia 
Shaft Association of Winchester, June 6th, 1879.” 
On the far side: ‘* Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.” . 

These monuments were unvailed with impressive 
ceremonies on Memorial Day last, June 6th. 








EXPLOSION OF THE ‘‘ ALASKA” ON 
LAKE ERIE, 


W* give on page 61 an illustration of the ex- 

plosion which occurred on the steamer 
Alaska, on Lake Erie, September 5th. The Alaska 
is one of the finest steamers running out of Detroit, 
and made daily trips to Put-in-Bay and Sandusky. 
On the day named she was on her way to these 
places with a number of passengers, when suddenly 
the steam dome of her boiler exploded with a 
terrible concussion, Instantly she was filled with 
steam so dense that it was impossible to see a 
distance of a foot away, and the greatest con- 





fasion prevailed. The two engineers jumped over- 
board, so did one of the firemen and a deck-hand. 
Other members of the crew, all more or less scalded, 
rushed in all directions. For a time it was quite un- 
certain whether the boat might not sink; but 
happily the fears of all were quieted by the near 
presence of the steamer City of Detroit which, with 
a large excursion party on board, came to the res- 
cue of the Alaska, 

Three persons in all were killed, and eight others 
were badly scalded. The forward cabin presented 
a scene of wreck and desolation. The front part ot 
the casing which surrounds the engine, and imme- 
diately in front of the smoke-stack, had been blown 
away by the escaping steam. An elegant side- 
board, and mirror which stood against it, had been 
blown into fragments. The furniture in this cabin 
was scorched and blistered as if it had passed 
through a conflagration. The windows were 
broken, in some instances the cases having been 
torn out bodily. The tables were overturned and 
broken. The carpet was covered with ashes and 
cinders blewn from the furnace. The hurricane 
deck was littered with bits of iron blown from the 
boiler. In the engine-room all was confusion. The 
disaster created great excitement in Detroit, and 
there was a general expression of satisfaction that 
its results were not more serious. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Decomposition of gun-cotton in closed vessels 
gives rise to products which are few in number and very 
simple, namely, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, hydrogen 
and nitrogen. 

Herr Regel, of Gotha, has, it is stated, found that 
artificial plates of Portland cement may be used with 
advantage in lithography as a substitute for the costly 
Sobrhofen stone. 

The Edison Company has just obtained from Govern- 
ment permission to establish telephone communication 
between the various quarters of Paris, On payment o/ 
a@ mootbly subscription a telephone will be installed in 
private houses, just as water and gas. 


C. Schwanitz, of Berlin, uses glycerine in the prepara 
tion of vulcanized rubber, in order to secure it from in- 
jury by fats and oila He also passes the finished mass 
between warmed rolls in a glycerine bath, in which it is 
exposed to steam under a pressure of two or more at- 
mospheres, 

Ozone, when properly applied, is a most effective and 
convenient agent for restoring books or prints that have 
become brown by age or been soiled with coloring 
matter, only a short time being required to render them 
perfectly white, without injuring in the least the black- 
ness of the ink. 


Dr. J. Fr. Brandt, the veteran Russian naturalist of 
St Petersburg, has just diéd at the age of seventy-seven. 
He has been for many yeara director of the Imperial 
Museum of Geology io the Russian capital. and is author 
of many important memoirs in the transactions of the 
Imperial Academy. 

A Thousand Bushe's of Wheat were recently run 
through a spout of Washburn “ B” Mill, Minneapoiis, 
which bad been provided with magnets, and there were 
found adhering to them seventy-one pieces of iron, con- 
sisting of tacks, nails, irregular fragments and scales 
from badly worn machinery. 


The Meeting of the American Association of Science 
at Saratoga was one of the most success{ul since the so- 
ciety was org d. The attend was larze aud the 
papers read were generally on novel and important sub- 
jects, Professer Pierce’s theory of meteors and Mr. 
Edison’s inventions were among the most interesting 
topics presented. The address of retiring Presideut 
Marsh was listened to with great attention, 


Messrs. Newton, Wilson & Co., London, have intro- 
duced a pen which they call the horograph, and which 
resembles Edison’s electric pen, with this difference, that 
the necdle at the point is driven by clock-work, which 
bas to be wound up every fifteen minutes. The whole 
apparatus is very simple and can be carried in the 
pocket. The copying and reproduction of the clichés 
after the drawing is made is accomplished in the same 
manner as with Edison’s or the pneumatic pen. 


Mr, Cushing, of the Smithsonian Institution, has suc- 
ceeded in making flint and obsidian arrow-heads, dag- 
gers, knives, and other sharp instruments, with no other 
tools than sticks and stones such as the prehistoric races 
must have used. After numerous trials he found that 
by pressure with the point of a stick he could break 
stone, flint aud obsidian in any shape be chose, and soon 
succeeded in making implements quite as good as any 
ancient specimens in the possession of the museum. 





The Old Question of the distinction between animal 
and human intelligence was discussed at the recent 
meeting of the British Association by Professor St. 
George Mivart and Sir John Lubbock. Professor Mivart 
argued that concerted action is impossible to the lower 
avimals. To this Sir John rephed that he placed a 
blue-bottle fly near an ants’ nest and pinned it fast, and 
that an ant pulled at it for about twerty m‘nutes, and 
thea went to the nest, bringing back with him ten other 
ants, who joined in the effort to pull away the fly. He 
thought it only fair to take away the pin, when the 
party of eleven carried off the blue-bottle in triumph to 
the nest. If that was not concerted action, what was it? 


The Celebrated Astronomer and physicist Arago was 
born February 26th, 1786, at Estagel, pear Perpignan, in 
the Pyrenées, and died in Paris, October 2d, 1853. The 
citizens of Perpignan bave caused a statue to be erected 
to his memory in his native town, which was to have 
been inaugurated September 21st, to be followed by a 
three days’ fete. The principal address of the occasion 
was confided to M. Paul Bert, the physiologist. Why 
some astronomer or physicist was not selected for this 
office does not appear. Arago was a stanch republican, 
and stead/astly refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the traitor Louis Napoleon, and he denounced the 
betrayal of his country by this adventurer in no mea- 
sured terme. 

















PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Eptson’s quadruple telegraph system will soon 
be.placed in use between Paris and Brussels, 


Proressor Joun Tyuen has jyst returned from 
his three years of study in Germany to take the chair of 
biology at Amherst. 


GeneraL Francis WALKER is said to be in 
favor of having ladies, in many places, make the can- 
vass in taking the census. 


Mr. J. M. Lancston, Minister to Hayti, says 
that the Haytians are a brave and courteous people, re- 
fined and desirous of the best education. 


Tue Queen will remain at Balmoral til] the 
third week in November, returning then to Windsor for 
a short time, and spending Christmas at Osborne. 


A naTuRAL daughter of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick has, by a recourse to law, obtained one-fourth of 
his vast property, all of which be bequeathed to the city 
of Geneva. 


Senor Canovas pet Castitto has heen charged 
with the mission of officially asking toe hand of the 
Archduchess Marie Christine of Austria in marriage 
with King Allonso, 


Rev. Newman Hatt’s newchurch in London 
cost $320,000, all of which, except $22,500, bas been 
paid. The cburch bas 1,225 members, and carries on 
much benevolent work. 


Tue Prince Imperial of Austria has been ap- 
pointed commandant of the Thirty-sixth Regiment of 
Infantry, and will study the administrative service iu 
garrison with:it at Prague. 


Prince Lonanorr has been epoeteied Russian 
Ambassador to London, and Prince Sabouroff, the pres- 
ent Minister at Athens, will succeed Prince Lobanoff as 
Ambassador at Constantinople. 


Tue President of the British Association this 
year is Professor G. J. Allman, long Pro‘essor of Natural 
History at the University of Edinburgh, and one of the 
first authorities of the day in marine zoology. 


A younec American, the son of General Viele, of 
New York, has distinguished himself at the College 
Stanislaus, in Paris, having taken the grand prize for 
the Concours at the Sorbonne, and thirteen others, in- 
cluding first Greek and Latin. 


Don Puitiprz pe Bovrron, the son of the 
Count of Aquila, uncle to the ex-King Francis IL of 
Naples, and grandson of Dom Pedro L, Emperor of 
Brazil, ig about to lead to the altar an exceedingly 
wealthy American heiress, now residing in Paris. 


Tue Pope has written an autograph letter to the 
Emperor William, summing up the results of the late 
negotiations between the Vatican and Germany, and 
suggesting the Emperor's direct intervention, in the 
way of clemency, as the only way to re-establish har- 
mony. Itis reported that Prince Bismarck knew and 
approved of this step beforehand. 


Lzeontinz Nicorts, the Frenchwoman who 
takes the prize for virtue this year at the Academie, has 
been a nurse in a lunatic asy!um fortwenty years. She 
went there when a young girl in order to watch her 
mother, who had lost her reason, and has been devoted 
to her work ever since. M. Jules Simon, in bis address, 
stated that through the devotion of this living martyr, 
no jess than five bundred insane men and women had 
regained their senses and their liberty. 


A uerrer has been received from General Grant, 
dated Nikko, Japan, July 23d, in which he reiterates his 
purpose to go directly to bw home in Galena after he 
completes his visit on the Pacific Coast. If he visits 
Oregon it is not thought that he will arrive at Galena 
betore the last of October. His house there has been put 
in complete repair, inside and out, and all will be in 
readiness to receive him. Im the letter referred to, the 
General speaks o/ his travels in China and Japan, and of 
the latter country in the most glowing terms, 


Grorcr C, Perxrns, the Governor-elect of Cal- 
ifornia, is a native of Maine, and his age is forty. Not 
liking life on his father’s farm, he made several voyages 
as a cabin-boy. Ia his eighteenth year he landed in 
California and settled in Oroville, Butte County, where 
he found employment at farming, mining and clerking 
in a store, the Jatter ultimately falling into his posses- 
sion. He erected and for several years conducted the 
flouring mills tn Oroville, and gradually amassed g 
fortune, For two years he represented Butte County in 
the State Senate. He is still in business and considered 
a representative merchant. 


Tre obituary record of the last few days con- 
tains the names of Sir George Stephen, Q C. of Mel- 
bourne, the first knight created by Queen Victoria, aged 
85; William M, Hunt, the well known American artist 
who committed suicide September 8th, at the Isle of 
Shoals; Count Amédée de Noé, the French caricaturist, 
better known by his nom de crayon of “Cham,” aged 
60; the Baron Isidore S. J. Taylor, the distinguished 
French traveler, Senator and Member of the Institute, 
aged 90; the Rev. Dr. William Patton, of New Haven, 
aged 81; Dr. Clement A. Finley, ex-Surgeon-General 
United States Army, aged 82; John Shillito, the dry. 
goods prince of Cincinnati, aged 71, 














VIRGINIA,—-MONUMENT ERECTED AT WINCHESTER TO THE UNKNOWN AND UNRECORDED DEAD.--SEE PAGE 59. 


SHADE-TREES DRAPED IN WHITE cocoons of beautifal white silk. All along Broad 
SILK Street and the lower part of the city, where there are 

es , ailanthus-trees, thousands and tens of thousands of 

Q TRANGE as it may seem, it is nevertheless true | the handsome Chinese silkworms ( Altacus cynthia) 
i) that many of the large shade-trees in New York | may be seen either eating their leaves, or the 
are at this moment draped and loaded down with ! chrysalids safely ensconced in their large silken co- 
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coons, which often hang in clusters of half a dozen 
or more from a single twig. 
The ailanthus-tree upon which we find them feed- 
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he wooed her, how spasmodically he addressed 
her, how idiotically he behaved in her presence! 
In the play of ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost,’’ now running so 


ing is anative of China, and was introduced into the | successfully at Wallack’s, Ichabod is depicted in a 
United States many years ago, and for a long time | masterly way by Mr. John T. Raymond, while the 


it was said to have no insect enemies, as the cater- | 


pillars of our native butterflies and moths refased 
to touch its leaves. But it had long been known to 


entomologists that in China a silkworm fed upon | 


part of Katrina Van Tassel is portrayed with con- 
siderable archness by Miss Kate Forsyth. Our 


| illustration represents IJchabod's school and the 


Old Dutch Church at Sleepy Hollow. Katrina has 


it, and some twenty years ago a few eggs were sent | repaired bither ostensibly to receive a music-lesson, 


to France by @ missionary from the province ot | 


Shang Tung, and from these were reared the first 
stock of this worm seen in Europe. In 1861, Dr. 
Thomas Stewardson, of Philadelphia, Pa., intro 
duced this insect into the United States, with the 
hope that it might prove of value and afford our 
people an opportunity of developing a new indus- 
try. The moths were soon let fly in the streets of 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn, and from the latter city 
they crossed over to New York, and now they may 
be said to have become thoroughly naturalized, and 
only awaiting the day when some man or societ 

shall take hold of them in earnest, and establish 
breeding grounds and cocooneries for the produc- 
tion of ailanthus silk, It has long been used in 
China, where it is said to be so durable that a dress 
made from it descends as an heirloom for genera- 
tions. 

As the ailanthus-tree thrives on poor, light soil, 
the barrens of Long Island or sandy soils of New 
Jerséy might be planted with it, and as soon as the 
trees were two or three years old, or three or four 
feet high, the worm can be put to work, and when 
ready the cocoons may be gathered and sent to the 
silk-mills to be worked up. This rai-ing of the 
ailanthus silkworm might all be done by children, 
and as it is perfectly hardy, cocoons enough for the 
next season’s supply might be left on the trees or 
bushes over Winter, or gathered and laid away in 
some cool building. One objection to this species 
ot silkworm has been that the silk could not be 
readily wound from the cocoons, but M. Christian 
Le Doup, of France, claims to have recently dis- 
covered a process of unwinding the silk with the 
ordinary reel, and it is now thought that the raising 
of this silkworm will soon become a highly re- 
munerative industry in France, and there is no good 
reason why it should not in this country. Very 
fine specimens of the silk wound by M. Le Doup’s 
ee aye were recently exhibited at a meeting of the 

aris Acclimatization Society, and they attracted 
very general attention. But should the reeling of 
the silk prove to be too expensive, it may still be 
utilized by carding or producing floss silk, the same 
as is done with the damaged or cut cocoons of the 
common silkworm (Bombyx mori). This ailanthus 
silkworm will also thrive on the castor-oil plant, 
and this might be used while waiting for the ailan- 
thus-trees to grow if a person was desirous to make 
a beginning in this branch of industry as soon as 
possible. 

The moth of this species of attacus is quite large, 


the wings spreading four to five inches, the broad, - 


feathered antennae, or feelers, indicating the sex. 
The female moth is quite similar, but with narrower 
antenne. The color of the wings is a dull yellow, 
handsomely marked with white. 


‘“JICHABOD CRANE’’ AND “ELIZABETH 
VAN TASSEL,”’ 

\ HO is not familiar with the calf-love of Icha- 

bod Crane, the semi-demented schoolmaster 


of Sleepy Hollow, for the pert, piquanie, coquet- 
tish daughter of Baltus Van Tassel? How oddly 
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but actually to tease the luckless pedagogue. ‘he 





Y 
COCOON OF A CHINESE SILKWORM FOUND IN 
NEW YORK. 


pair are seated in the rustic garden ; the music-book 
is open. Jchabod, tuning-fork in hand, strikes the 
keynote, and whines forth a dismal sound in imita- 
tion; but his malicious pupil, after delivering one 
note, stops suddenly short, and refuses to proceed 
until she has dived further into the book, to the 
utter discomfiture of Ichabod. The 'scene is ad- 
mirably set, and the acting of both Jchabod and 
Katrina mirth-provoking to the very last degree. 
The production of ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost”? adds an ad- 
ditional laurel leaf to the Wallack chaplet. 





RHODE ISLAND.— OUK NATIONAL INDUSTRIES — THE RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 4T RUMFORD, NEAR PROVIDENCE.— FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS. 

W* present on the op- 

posite page an illustra- 
tion of the thriving manufac- 
turing establishment located 
at Rumford, near Providence, 
R. I., known as the famous 
Rumford Chemical Works. 
Rumford is in the northerly 
vortion of the town of East 

*rovidence, where the first 
settlements in that section ot 
the country were made. It 
was here, on the east side of 
Seekonk River, that Roger 
Williams firet settled after 
being driven from the Mas 
sachusetts Colony. 

The first general perma 
nent settlement where Rum- 
ford is now located was 
made in the Spring of 1631 
by a colony of fifty-eight men, 
witt their families, under the 
leadership of Rev. Samuel 
Newman, who called the 
place Rehoboth, because of 
the *‘ great open plain” there. 
The houses of this colony 
were built in a semicircle 
around ‘‘ Seekonk Common,”’ 
now Rumford, opening to- 
wards Seekonk River, with 
the church and parsonage in 
the centre. 

The country surrounding 
the buildings is so level that 
it is impossible to obtain a 
view which will show their 
extent. Our artist obtained 
the highest elevation attain- 
able by mounting a fence. 

The corner-stone of the 
Rumford Chemical Works was 
laid in 1854 by Messrs. George 
F. Wilson and Eben N. Hors- 
ford, under the name of 
George F. Wilson & Co. In 
1858 they organized the cor- 
poration of the Rumford 
Chemical Works. At that time 
Mr. Horsford filled the chair 
of Rumford, Professor of 
Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and from that cir- 
cumstance the works derived 
their present appellation. 
The works are located east- 
erly of the city, on what is 
known as ‘*‘ Seekonk Plains,” 
once a barren waste, but 
now covered with fertile 
fields. 

Here they own about two 
ame miles of land, the 
whole being within three 
miles of the centre of the 
city. Through it passes the 
Boston and Providence Rail- 
road, the eastern branch of 
the Providence and Wor- 
cester Railroad, and Ten-Mile 
River, on which they own 
all the manufacturing privi- 
leges in the town, the whole 
comprising some fifty-six feet 
fall, and equivalent to sev- 
eral hundred horse-power, 
while the western part of 
the estate rests on the tide- 
waters of the Seekonk River, 
accessible to vessels drawing 
over ten feet of water. 

In the City of Providence 
are their main offices, their 
packing and printing rooms. 
They give employment to a 
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the expense of certain nutri 
tious elements of the flour. 
While by the process laid 
before the public by Pro- 
fessor Horsford, the flour is 
not decomposed, its nutri- 
tious constituents are wholly 
saved, and it becomes, by 
the addition of the acid phos- 
phate of lime, more easily 
digestible. It restores a por- 
tion of the phosphates which 
were in a larger or lesser 
degree removed with the 
bran in the process of bolting. 

Briefly, the Horsford me- 
thod preserves the nutritious 
constituents of the flour, re- 
stores the phosphates re- 
moved with the bran, secures 
a uniform, excellent result, 
furnishes a bread which re- 
tains its moisture longer and 
is more digestible than yeast- 
bread, while its accuracy re- 
duces the measure of skill 
required to a minimum. 

he Rumford Chemical 
Works were established for 
the purpose of manufacturing 
this acid phosphate, and the 
progress made in its produc- 
tion and sale, when all the 
obstacles that have been met 
and overcome are taken into 
consideration, is truly won- 
derful. 

These works and their pro- 
ductions are of national im- 
portance, and have com- 
manded the attention of the 
most learned. men all over 
the world. The late Baron 
Liebig, one of the greatest 
chemists of modern times, 
said of this bread prepara- 
tion, ‘‘ I consider this inven- 
tion as one of the most useful 
gifts which science has made 
to mankind. It is certain 
that the nutritive value of 
flour will be increased ten 
a cent. by your phosphatie 

read preparation.” 

This product is packed for 
market in several forms, viz., 
Horsford’s Cream Tartar, 
Horsford’s Bread Prepara- 
tion and Rumford Yeast 
Powder. The acid phosphate 
is also prepared in liquid 
torm as Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
oe which is used largely 

y physicians in cases of 
mental and physical exbaus- 
tion, diseases of the stomach, 
etc. 

The value of this prepara- 
tion of Acid Phosphate was 
long ago theoretically de- 
monstrated, and has since 
been firmly established by 
experience obtained from its 
continued use in a great va- 
7 of casés, in every part 
of the country. 

There is no fact in physio- 
logy better established than 
this: that a great strain upon 
the nervous and muscular 
system, through long con- 
tinued mental labor, increases 
the quantity of phosphatic 
salts taken trom the system 
nearly fifty per cent. beyond 
what is eliminated under or- 
dinary mental and Bm 
exertion. If, now, the food 
taken into the system cannot 


very large number of persons, their buildings; acid phosphate of lime as a substitute for cream } not in the construction of bones only, but of all supply this extra demand for repair and waste, 
covering an area of nearly eight acres. of tartar, which, when introduced into the flour | animal tissues. It is well known that a deficiency | derangement of the system must follow. ’ 
About the year 1854, at the solicitation of par- | with bi-carbonate of soda, leaves phosphate of | of phosphate of lime in food is a common cause of| There seems to be no difference of opinion, in the 
ties largely engaged in the manufacture of yeast, | lime, which is an essential constituent of all grains, | ill-health, and of defective development and re- | high medical authority, of the value of phosphoric 
or baking-powders, as they are called in Boston, | and phosphate of soda, which has not been found | tarded growth in children. _ | acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
Professor Horstord commenced an investigation on | to disagree with the alimentary organs; and both Now, by the use of common or brewer's yeast in the public which seems to so happily meet the 
the subject, which resulted in the production of an | of these together constitute indispensable elements | the making of bread, carbonic acid is obtained at! general want as Hoaford’s Acid Phosphate. It is 
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FATAL EXPLOSION OF THE STEAMEK ‘‘ ALASKA,”’ ON LAKBS BRIE, SEPTEMBER 5TH.—FRUM A SKETCH BY JUHN BARRK.—SEE PAGE 59. 
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pot nauseous, like most of the preparations of phos- 
phorus, but agreeable to the taste. No danger can 
attend its use. It is the same acid that is found in 
wheat and other cereals. If we take into the system 
more than is needed, it is expelled with the secre- 
tions of the body, as has been fully and experi- 
mentally demonstrated by scientific observers, and 
this question does not now admit of controversy. 

The Rumford Chemica! Works is one of the 
marked establishments of this country, and its suc- 
cess should give satisfaction to all. 


SOCIETY JOURNAL. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
\ THAT the Court Journal is to Belgravia and 
Mayfair the Home Journai ot New York 


conducted by Morris Phillips, is to Gotham and 
he Hub. It is a faithful chronicle of the doings of 


the refined, the educated, the wealthy, the in-dwell- | 


ers of that little world to reside within which is the 
happy privilege ofso few, and, hélas, the nurealized 
yearning of so many. The Home Journal converses 
with its readers in a charmingly gossipy way, taking 
them into its confidence in a most seductive en/re 
nous, and one fee's while perusing its columns of 
causerie that its editor has in nowise been guilty of 
calling upon his imagination for his facts. Mr. 
Morris Phillips is essentially an exceptional man. He 
is a versatile and cultured writer, a deep thinker on 
moral and social problems, and a conversationalist 
worthy of Dick’s Coffee House. His bright intel- 
lectual face leaps into light when he is addressed 
upon some favorite topic in which he feels inter- 
ested, and as he glows overit, the listener instinc- 
tively learns that ** brain wordiness ” has not utterly 
passed away from the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Phillips, socially, is an acknowledged success. He 
has conducted the journal over which he presides 
with signal ability, and Society is largely the 
debtor of one who contributes so graciously to 
her most urgent need, that of learning all about 
herselt. 


THE THEATRICAL SEASON. 
PERA BOUFFE at its best is being given at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre by Mr. Maurice Grau’s 
exceptionally brilliant corps of artists, and Offen- 
bach, Lecocq and Hervé, in the hands of Paola- 
Marie and Capoul, simply means pertect vocalism, 
superb acting, and intense verve. Mr. Grau pre- 
sents us with a menu as piquanie as that of a petit 
souper at the Maison Doré. 


At Haverly's the Criterion Comedy Company are 
drawing ‘‘formidable’ houses by the sparkling 
comeJy ‘ Our Daughters.”’ 


The Loochoo Islands. 


A quarrept has arisen between China and Japan 
as to the ownership of the Loochoo Islands. For 
many years past the islanders have maintained a 
government under the joint protection of their two 
great neighbors, paying an annual tribute to each ; 
but recently the Japanese (overnment took pos- 
session of the islands, established a new form of 
administration, and sent notice to the Chinese that 
hereafter no tribute would be paid. The Chinese 
minister at Tokio has addressed a long and some- 
what threatening note to the Japanese Government- 
insisting that the seizure is in violation of a well, 
established understanding, and that the Emperor of 
China will not allow himself to be thus deprived of 
his rights. The Japanese had not at last accounts 
made any answer to this remonstrance, but their 
actions indicate clearly that they weighed the 
pos-ibility of incurring the hostility of the Chinese 
before they made the seizure, and are, theretore, 
prepared to defend their claim to the islands, if 
need be, by force of arms. A number of war ves- 
sels have recently been built for the Japanese 
Navv, in England, with special regard to river 
na\ication, and as China is the only country 
wi.ose inland waters they would care to navigate, 
this precaution certainly indicates that in a quarrel 
between the two Governments the Japanese would 
not back Jown in consequence of the bullying tone 
which the Chinese diplomatists usually adopt ia 
negotiations with their Asiatic neighbors. In the 
matter of naval equipments the Chinese have not 
been backward, for Sir William Armstrong has 
recently built for them a number of very tast steam 
gun-boats, at a cost of $150,000 each. These ves- 
sels will carry one 35-ton gun each, and will also be 
provided with arrangements for the discharge ot 
torpedoes. A Chino-Japanese war would be a 
naval one, as neither side possesses the facilities for 
transporting an army of invasion. 


The Tomb of Jonah and Babel. 


Mr. Hormvzp Rassam has returned to England, 
having completed the work of his second Assyrian 
expedition. He brings with hima rich collection 
of objects which have been acquired during the 
year. The results of the last journey are >f a more 
varied character than those of any expedition which 
has taken place since the early explorations con- 
ducted by Sir A. H. Layard. Commencing opera- 
tions on the mounds of Nineveh, Mr. Rassam suc- 
ceeded in exploring a site which was regarded as 
forbidden ground. This was the mound of Nebby 
Yunus, the supposed tomb of the prophet Jonah. 
In this mound he discovered remains of palaces 
erected by Esdarhaddon and Sennacherib. His la- 
bors on the mounds of Nineveh have resulted in the 
recovery of a large number of inscriptions, many 
of extreme interest. Passing southward, he visited 
Nimroud, where he continued his labors in the Tem- 
ple ef Venus. This building, which he discovered 
in his former expedition, was now thoronghly ex- 
amired, and found to be a large open temple con- 
taining shrines of several deities. There were also 
found a number of seats arranged in parallel rows, 
torming a centre aisle from tne chief altar. The 
oe now recovered seems to favor the idea of its 
1aving been a species of forum where religious and 
other councils were held. The explorations in 
Assyria have discovered many valuable monuments. 
Mr. Rassam extended his operations into fields un- 
touched since the time of Sir A. H. | ayard’s ex- 
pedition, and he was able tocarry out a series of 
explorations on the mounds of ancient Babylon. 
Here his discoveries have been most brilliant. In 
a mound hitherto untouched he discovered a 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar’s, witi rich enameled 
columns, beams of Indian wood, and every indica- 
tion of having been a most splendid edifice. His 
excavations in the mound of the Birs Nimroud, the 
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site of the supposed Tower of Babel, have proved 
that the destruction of this great edifice was due, 
not to lightning or hostile attack, but toa volcanic 
eruption, which had torn and shattered the edifice. 


FUN, 


ONE of the gunners returning from the marshes 
was asked if he had shotanything. He said, “ No, 
but had given the birds a good serenading. 


LANDLORD (to tenant, who had given up farming 
at the end of his lease to await better times): 
‘Well, Jackson, how do you like living on your 
capital?” Farmer “Not too well, my lord ; but 


I find it cheaper than letting you live on it! 





INTELLIGENT SERVANT.—Bridget (to caller): ‘* Will 
ye kape still a minit while I look at ye ?——No, 
Missis hain’t to home. She told me if a woman 
come with a warton the end of ared nose to say 
she wa’nt to home, and there’s no mistaking that 
wart.” 

ONE day a 
named Broome. 
how are you ?” 


petty-oficer met an old shipmate 
Said the P. O. : ** Hullo! old chap, 
*]’]] thank you to put a handle to 
my name, my good fellow: I’m no longer a petty 
officer.” “Oh! ‘all, then—good morning, Mr. 
Broom-handie.” Arter the display of such ready wit 
it was hard lines on that petty officer to be tried 
and reduced ! 


THE baby rolls upon the floor, 
Kicks up his tiny feet, 

And pokes his toes into his mouth— 
Thus making both ends meet. 

The dog, attached to a tin pail, 
Goes howling down the street ; 

And, as he madly bites his tail, 
He maketh both ends meet. 


The butcher slays the pensive pig, 
Cuts off his ears and feet, 

And grinds them in a sausage big— 
Thus making both ends meat, 


The farmer coops his skinny hens, 
And feeds them with choice wheat; 

The means must justify the ends, 
And so he makes them eat. 


“CAN I have half this seat?’’ ‘No, sir!” 
shouted the occupant, who was trying to spread 
himself over the whole of it. “I represent a whole 
church, and am on my way to Petoskey to camp- 
meeting |’ ‘‘ Now, you look a here!” said the man, 
as he reached over and secured two terrible grips 
on the selfish man’s body: “I don’t represent no- 
| body nor nuthin’, and ’stead of bein’ on my way to 

camp-meeting, I ’spect I’m on the high road to 
| biazes, but you want to yell out mighty quick 
which half of this seat you didn’t pay for !’’ It 
wasn’t thirty seconds before the man on the high 
road to blazes had all the seat he wanted, 











Messrs. Henry F. Giiiie & Co., 449 Strand, 
London, England, are authorized to receive adver- 
tisements and subscriptions for any of the Frank 
Leslie Publications. 


* CUTICURA REMEDIES 
Have achieved the most noted success of any medi- 
cines of modern times. They consist of Curicura, 
the great skin cure; Coricura RESOLVENT, & pow- 
erful blood purifier, and Coticvura Soap, the most 
soothing, healing and refreshing betore the public. 


PREFERENCE for different hotels, like everything 
else in this varied world of ours, is a matter of taste, 
but the suffrages of the majority would unquestion- 
ably fall in favor of that best of New York hotels, 
the Sr. Nicuovas. This grand old favorite retains, 
even surpasses, its old-time excellence, and the 
bon vivant finds in its cuisiniére everything to 
gratify his fastidious tastes. The rates have been 
cut down again to the old figures. 


No HEALTH with inactive liver and urinary organs 
without Hop Birrers. 





Any of our lady readers who will send their ad- 
dress to THe TorLer Mask Co., 1,164 Broadway, 
New York, and state that they are readers of 
Frank Lesiie’s ILLUstRaTED NewSsPaAPER, will re- 
ceive, without charge, a descriptive treatise explain- 
ing how to obtain a radiant and faultless complexion 
without the aid of poisonous cosmetics, powders, 
etc. We hope that every one of our lady readers 
will send for this treatise. 








Noruinc purifies and enriches the blood and de- 
stroys all poisons in the system like Hop Birrexs. 








Morray & Lanman’s Fiortpa Water is probably 
the simplest and purest periume ever made, being 
absolutely nothing more than the delicious fra- 
grance of rare flowers, preserved and made perma- 
nent, and it is doubtless to this purity of composition 
that its immense popularity is in a great measure to 
be ascribed. 


Hatrorp’s Tasie Sauce is capital for dyspep- 
tics; gives tone tothe stomach. Physicians recom- 
mend it, 





In reply to numerous inquiries from various parts of 
the country. we give below the names of merchants in 
prominent cities who keep in stock a full line of H, W. 
Johns Asbestos materials ; 


Byrne & Fitzsimons, 451 Broadway, Albany, N. Y, 
Philadelphia Branch, 416 Areh St 

San Francisco Branch, 5 First St. 

C, W. Trainer & Co., 150 Oliver St., Boston, Masa, 
E. & T, Fairbanks & Co., St Johnsbury, Vt. 

E. G. Marvin, 86 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. H. Wilson, 37 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 

W. M. Bird & Co., Charleston, 8. ©, 

A P. Lufkin, Galveiwn, Texas. 

T. S. & A. J. Kirwood, 171 Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Parker, Wise & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. W. Hempsted & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Moore & Kerrick, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. A. Parker & Co., New Urieans, La 


The H. W JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY are 
sole manufacturers of genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Roofing, Boiler Coverings, etc., etc., 87 Maiden Lane, 
New York, 





The Secret Key to Health. —“ The Science of 
Life, or Self-Preservation,”’ 300 pages; price, only $1 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either one of which 
is worth more than ten times the price of the book. 
Illustrated sample sent on receipt of six cents for post- 
age. Address, Dk W: H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mase 








Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
$10 to $1, O00} irvine: every month. Book sent 

free explaining everything. 
Address, BAXTER & CQ., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N. Y. 








THE MANSION HOUSE,| _ 


song Branch. 
(Next to the Great Wrought Iron Pier), Oren Jone 10TH 
McINTYRE, BARRETT & CO. 
BARRETT, of Hotel Brighton, New York. 





Manhattan Beach. 


GILMORE’S BAND AND BEVY AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING. 


Trains leave foot East 23d St. (crossing the river via 
steamer Sylvan Grove) 8:48. 9:45. 10:45, 11:15 A.M., and 


| half hourly thereafter to 8:45 P.M. 


feturning trains leave Manhattan Beach half-hourly 
for New York via Greenpoint to 10:35 P.M 

Elevated Railroads run to South Ferry, connecting 
with sieamer D. R. Martin hourly from 9:25 AM. vo 
8:25 P.M., via Bay Ridge 

Steamers Thomas Collyer and Laura M. Starin leave 
North River landings—From 22d St., 9:10, 10:25 A.M.; 
then hourly to 8:25 P.M Leroy St, 9:35 AM., and 
hourly to 6:35 P.M. Pier 8, 9:55 A.M., and hourly to 
6:55 P.M. 

Returning trains leave Manhattan Beach for New York 
via Bay Ridye half-hourly to 10:25 P. M. 


NEV ROUTE 
TO 


CONEY ISLAND 


BAY RIDGE 
TO 
Manhattan Beach 


From Foot of Whitehall Street, 
VIA STEAMER 


D.R. MARTIN, 

Leaving 25 minutes past the hour from 9:25 A.M. to 
8:25 P M 
Commodious Pavilion and Waiting Room communicates 
direct with the depot of the Elevated Ruil- 
roads, foot of Whitehall Street, 
Pier 1, E. R, next slip 
to South Ferry. 


TRY THIS ROUTE. 


Starin’s Bxcursions 








| 
| 





PLYMOUTH ROCK 


FOR 


LONC BRANCH, 


Twice aday, including Sundays, leaving foot 22d St.,N.R, 
at 9 and 2:30, and Pier 1, N.R, (Battery), at 9:30 and 3. 
FARE only FIFTY CENTS. Pier Tickets, 10 cents extra 


Manhattan Railway Company. 


SIXTH AVENUE LINE. 








Open from 5:30 A.M. to 12 P.M. 


RECTOR ST.—Nearest point for Wall Street Ferry, and 
connects with cars for South Ferry. 

CORTLANDT ST.—Nearest point tor Jersey City and 
Communipaw Ferries. 

PARK PLACE. —Nearest point for Post Office, City Hall, 
and Barclay Street Ferry to Hoboken. 

CHAMBERS ST.—Nearest point for Pavonia and Erie 
Railway Ferry. 

FRANKLIN ST. 

GRAND ST.—Nearest point for Desbrosses Street Ferry 
to Jersey City, and connects with cars for Desbrosses 
and East Grand Street Ferries 

BLEECKER ST.—Uonnects with cars for East and West. 

EIGHTH ST.--Connecting with cars for Christopher 
Street and East Tenth Street Ferries, 

FOURTEENTH 8T.—Conuecting with cars for East 
Twenty-third and Thirty-fourth Street Ferries, 

TWENTY-THIRD ST. --Connecting witb cars for Twenty- 
third Street Ferry to Jersey City, and East ‘hirty- 
fourth Street Ferry for Hunter’s Point. 

THIRTY-THIRD ST.—Conuecting with cars for Wee- 
bawken Ferry. 

FORTY-SECOND ST.—Connects with New York Trans- 
fer om ga fi cabs for Grand Central Depot. 

FIFTIETH sT. AND SIXTH AVE. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH ST.—Sixth Avenue entrance to Central 
Park, connecting with cars of Belt Line Railroad, 

FIFTY-THIRD ST. AND EIGHTH AVE. 

FIFTY-NINTH ST. AND NINTH AVE. 

SEVENTY-SECOND ST. AND NINTH AVE. 

EIGHTY-FIRST ST. AND NINTH AVE. 

NINETY-THIRD ST. AND NINTH AVE. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH ST. AND NINTH AVE 
For up-town trains take east-side stations. 

For duwn-town trains take west-side stations 
Traine will run to Fifty-eighth St. and Sixth Ave. and 
Oue Hundred and Fourth St. and Ninth Ave. alternately. 
FARE 10 CENTS, 

Except between the hours of 5:30 and 7:30 A.M. and 5 

and 7 P.M.. when the fare is 6 cents, 

Sunday Trains from 12:30 P.M. till 12 midnight 
WM. R, GARRISON, President. 
M. VAN BROCKLIN, Superintendent, 





Eever c& © Ftemecdy. 
SURK CURE. 
Price, 75c. Stamps received. Send for circular. 
PODULSKI, Druggist, cor. Sixth and Poplar 3ts., 
Phila,Pa Menton this paper. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS 


An excellent appetizing tonic, of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures dyspepsia, 
diarrhoa, fever and ague, colics, and all disorders of the 
digestive organs, 

‘Try it, but beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or 
druggist for the genuine article, manulactureu by Dr 
J. G. B. SIEGEK: & SONS 

J. W. HANCOX, U.S Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way, New York P. O, Box 2,610, New York. 











United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, Genera! Agent, 
37 South William Street, New York. 





PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS. 





MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row. New York, Proprietors of 
the Screntrric American, Thirty-four years’ experience 
as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on Patents, wit. 
full directions aud advice, scent free. 


| 
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Amusements. 
OOTH'S. 
B THE NEW PLAY 
by 
DION BOUCICAULT. 
EVERY NIGHT AT 8 
and 
EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON AT 2 
RESCUED; 
or, 
A GIRL’S ROMANCE 


John Clayton, Rose Coghtan, Dominick Murray, George 


Clark, John Brougham, Ada Gilman, Cecile Kush, W. 
Herbert, G. De Vere, H. Billings, 
MOUNT AUDLEY. 


THE NEWSBOY’'S CLUB 
THE SWING BRIDGE OVER BURLEY GAP. 
Box office open all day. Seats secured by post or wire, 








ALY’S THEATRE, BROADWAY AND 20TH ST, 





Mr. DALY begs to announce that WEDNESDAY EVEN 
ING, SEPTEMBER 17th, will positively be the opening of 
bis NEW THEATRE. The principal play will be an EN 
TIRELY NEW musical Comedy, in three acts, entitled 

NEWPORT, 
NEWPORT, 
NEWPORT, 
preceded by a Comedietta in one act, entitled 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 
LOVES YOUNG DREAM. 





THE SALE OF SEATS 


| will commence 


MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 15rn, 
at the BUX OFFICE OF THE THEATRE ONLY 


Box-office open from 8a m. to5 p. mM, 

NIFTH AVE. THEATRE Broadway & 28th Street 
I Lessee and Manager - - - Mr. MAavurick GRAU, 
Every Evening this week and Matinee Saturday. 

MR. MAURICK GRAU'S 
GREAT FRENCH OPERA COMPANY. 

In a Most Sumptacus revival of Lecocq’s masterpicce, 
LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT 
Produced with a phenomenal cast, includ ng 
MLLE, PAOLA MARIE, MLLE. ANGELE, 
and M. CAPOUL 





J. H. HAVERLY'S 
AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 


Haverly’s Theatre, Corner Sixth Avenue and 
Fourteenth St.,New York. CULVILLE BURLESQUE 
OPERA COMPANY. J. H. Haverty, Prop. and Man. 
Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre, J, H Haverty, 
Proprietor. Haverly’s Theatre, Corner Dearborn 
and Monroe Sts., Chicago Ill, J. Ho Haverty, Prop. and 
Man. Haverly’s Chicago Church Choir P:in- 
atore Company, J. H. Haverty, Prop. Haverly’s 


Juvenile Pinafore Company, J, H Haverty, - 


Prop. Haverly’s United Mastodon Min- 
strels, J. H. Haverty, Prop. Haverly’s Genu- 
ine Colored Minstrets, J. H. Haverty, Pro). 
Also controlling, at all times, a large additional number 
ot Leading Attractions, and always ready to negotiate 
with Grand Opera, Stars (with or without company), 
combinations and Amusemeut Enterprises generally. 





TANDARD THEATRE, 
KITANDARD THEATRE, BROADWAY AND 33D ST. 
W HENDERSON.........-.....Proprietor and Manager 
EVERY EVENING, and SATURDAY MATINEE at 1:80, 
MR. AND MRS. 
BANDMANN 
RANDMANN 
BANDMANN 





BANDMANN 
1D 
NARCISSE, 
NARCISSE, 
NARCISSEK, 
NARCISSE, 


Followed by the 
RADICAL CURE. 
POWERFUL COMPANY! 
MAGNIFICENT DRESSES! 
EFFECTIVE SCENERY! 
Admission, 25c., 50c., $1 and $1.50 





MATINEE DAY. 


TIBIO’S GARDEN, 
..-. Lessee and Manager 


IN E. G. GILMORE 





MULTITUDES BESIEGING THE THEATRE!!! 





TO-NIGHT, EVERY NIGHT, and at TWO MATINEES 
(One Matinee WEDNESDAY, the other SATURDAY. at 2), 
THE KIRALFY BROTHERS’ 

Marveiousiy Beautiful New Grand Operatic Spectacle, 
ENCHANTMENT, 

With its gorgeous new scenery, great specialty ac's, 
superb dancing by the greatest itaiian premieres, im- 
mense dramatic company, remarkable operatic organiza- 

tion, pantom:imic features and rich costumes. 
PERFORMANCE CONCLUDES AT 11 0 CLOCK 
PRICES. 


ADMISSION TICKETS.........ccescccccccee weeeees 50c. 
Secured places in Orchestra Stalls, Orchestra Circle and 
Front Balcony, 50c.; in Balcony, 25c. extra, 
FAMILY CIRCLE (entrance on Crosby St.)..........25¢. 





Sole Lessee and Manager......Mr. A M. PALMER 
PRELIMINARY SEASON. 
Mr. Palmer respectfully announces to the public 
THE REOPENING OF THIS THEATRE, 
thoroughly redécorated and refurnished, for tue usual 
preliminary season, 
TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER l6rn, 
with Mr, Bartiey Campbell's 
NEW AMERICAN PLAY, entitled 
MY PARTNER, 
MY PARTNER, 
MY PARTNER, 
MY PARTNER, 
MY PARTNER, 
witha 
SPECIALLY SELECTED CAST. NEW SCENERY 
NEW PROPERTIES, NEW MUSIC. 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN for the sale of advance 
seats. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S NEW NOVEL 


OF WESTERN LIFE, 


Tro Babes i the Woot,” 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


FOR OCTOBER, NOW READY. 


a4 SQUARE THEATRE, 











CENT’S Beauty, Comfort, Durability. 
: 8 al tor P Q 
FINE _| sareoticns tor solf'mesocroment tc 

W. F. BARTLETT, 
SHOES. 
ELECTRIC BELTS. “Keevone pepiiny. Cirecton 


29 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
mailed free. DAVIDSON & UO,, 78 Nassau St., New York. 
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‘KEEP’S SHIRTS 


ARE THE VERY BEST. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Shirts all complete, best quality, 
$1 exch, 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE 
plain seams to finish, 6 for $7 
KEEP S CUSTOM SHIRTS, very best, MADE TO MEA 
SURE, 6 for $9. Fit guaranteed, 
NIGHT SHIRTS, all styles, extra length, $1 each, 
An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre 
sented to purchasers of six shirts 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES (FOR GENTS), 
the very best, plain or embroidered, $1,10 per pair. 
KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
BEST GINGHAM. Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each, War- 
ranted. Fifty per cent. stronger than any other umbrella. 
REGINA and TWILLED SILK UMBRELLAS and 
CANES in all stvles 
KEEP'’S UNDERWEAR, 
Comprises all the newest and best goods for Fal! wear 
CANTON aud SCARLET TWILLED FLANNEL from Tic 
to $1.50 ANGOLA FLEECE, SCOTCH WOOL and 
SHETLAND SHIRTS and DRAWERS, from 60¢, to $2.50 
each. SCARLET WOOL KNIT SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 
$1 25 to $1.50 each 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


SHIRTS, only 


Are now ready in Gents’ Silk, Linen and Cambric Hand 
kerchiefs, Scarfs in elegant designs and effects Our 
gold-plated Jewelry is the best quality. Scarf Ringe, 
Pins, Studs, Sleeve and Collar Buttons at about one-half 


the usual cost clsewhere, 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms 
Samples and Circulars mailed free. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York, 








LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY CO. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes in 1868, for the term of Twenty-five Years, to 
which contract the inviolable faith of the State is pledged, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added 
a reserve fund of $350,000. IT NEVER SCALES OR 
POSTPONES, 143th Monthly Grand Distribution, New 
Orleans, October 14th. 1,557 Prizes, total $110,400, capi- 
tals, $3u.000, $10,000, $5,000, etc, 100,000 tickets, two 
($2) dollars; halves, one ($1) dollar, Apply to M. A. 
DAUPHIN, P.O. Box 692, New Orleans, La ; or same per- 
gon at 319 Broadway, New York, 


W.JOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam ervey » Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, &c. Send rok DescRIPrive Price List. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 











THE 


\ 4 | AIN OFFIC H3 
FOR 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING, SEPTEMBER 16rs. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
Tickets $100. Fractions, $50, $25, $10, $5. 


LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY 
Draws every second Tuesday in each month a capital of 
$30,000. Tickets, $2; Halves, $1 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 
Draws ov the 15th and last day of each mouth. 
Whole Tickets, $1. 

Prizes cashed and information given free 


AT 102 NASS4U ST., N. Y. 
KEPPICH & CU., Bankers. 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 








66rmn WO BABES IN THE WOOD,” 

T Joaquix MILLER’s Great Novel of Western Life, 
commenced in FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 
for October, Now Ready, 














622 THE SUPLEE PATENT OPEN-EYE 
arch [FASYTHREADING NEEDLE 
STRE Ev. @ bondred Gihes'a minute ~ the dark, by 


drawing the thread down the 
side of the needle until it slides 
intotheeye. Isasstrong asthe 
old style needie,and will dothe 
me yal ee | bends, 
reaks easily, unthreads, nor 
’ cuts the goods. Sample doz. 
in an elegant needle.case, by 
mail, 0c. SUPLEE NEEDLE Co.,, 622 Arch St.. Phila. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS eee 


Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and case, 10c, 
50 White, 10e, POSTMASTER, Higganum, Ct. 


$77 


PA A WEEK. $12 dav at home easily made. Costly 
$7 outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, 1c. Star Printing Co., Northford Ct. 








from Nervous Desiity, 








A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 
Address, P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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NEW NOVEL OF WESTERN LIFE, 


‘Two Babes in the Wood,” 


BY 


JOAQUIN MILLER, the POET OF THE SIERRAS, 


IS COMMENCED IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


PopuLAR MonTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER, NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
Articles.—‘‘The Modern Pharaoh,” by Edward De Leon ; 20 illustrations, ‘A Summer Outing in Japan,” 
“Archery, Past and Present,’’ by W. Holberton; 5 illustrations. “‘ Festivals in India,’? by Thomas W. Knox; 12 
illustrations. ‘* Marriage Customs of the Aborigines of Vicitoria.”’ ‘* Lisbon and Oporto,’’ 7 illustrations. ‘An 


African Battle,’’ 4 illustrations, 
Denning, F.R.A.S,; 11 illustrations... Etc, eic. 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, etc. 
I. tolV.; illustrated. “The Conscript’s Love” 
G. Austin ; illustrated. ‘*The Dead Model,” illustrated. 
ter,’ by L. Kellar Shaul ; illustrated. 
W. Pierce; illustrated. ‘The Lost Ring,’ 


* illustrated, 


Poems.—“ Twilight,” a Sonnet, by William Wordsworth ; 
‘*The Idyl of the Violet””—I, The Blooming ; IL Sibyl’s Song . 


illustrated. ‘*The Witch’s Warning,”’ illustrated. 


IIL. Tue Fairy Queen ; IV. The Quest ; V. The Fay’s Farewell. 


Miscellan y.—“ Literature and Freedom.” 
‘The Magpie,” illustrated. ‘ Recent Discoveries.” 
illustrated 
trated, 


* Christening Customs in Germany,” 


**Woman’s Will,” illustrated, 
**What were his Intentions?” 


| **The Story of Lady Alice,” by Amelia E. Barr ; illustrated. 


“The Flying Squirrel,” illustrated. 

“A Willing Mind,” comic illustration. 
“How Claude Ballin Surprised his Father,” illustrated. 
* Recent Progress in Science,’’ “‘ Entertaining Column,” etc., etc. 


illustrated. ‘Shooting Stars,” by W. F. 


“Two Babes in the Wood,” by Joaquin Miller ; chapters 
“One Moment’s Work,” by Jane 
“Saved by a Kiss,’ illustrated. ‘‘The Squire’s Daugh- 
“A Mean Revenge” ‘‘Pearl,” by Etta 
‘Old Elspa,”’ by Mrs G. Linnwus Banks; illustrated 
**Cuptured by Pirates,” illustrated. Etc., etc, 


illustrated, ‘“ Harvest,”? by Helen W. Pierson ; 


Etc., etc, 
** Prehistoric Fish-hooks,”” 


**The Death ot Cesar,” 
“Queer Game in the South Pacific,”’ illus- 





128s PAGES 


QUARTO -- 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Beautifal Chromo Frontispiece, 


TEROM EB’S 


“DEATH OF CHAISAR.’: 





Single copy, 25 cents. Annual subscription, $3, postpaid. Send 25 cents for a specimen copy. 


Prank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New Work. 





Authorized by the Commonwealth of Ky. 


qua 12th Sooo 


Popular Drawing of the 


pmmonmealth Distribution 


COMPANY, 
aT 
MACAULEY’S THEATRE, 


In the City of Louisville, on 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 90th, 1879. 


On which occasion a Grand Concert will be given, 
holders of a ticket or part of a ticket entitled to admis- 
sion free. 

The Drawing will be supervised by men of undoubted 
character and standing, and ticket-holders, agents and 
clubs are respectfully requested to send on represent. 
atives with proper credentials to examine into the 
Drawing. 


A New Era in the History of Lotteries, 
Every ticket-holder can be his own 
supervisor. 


The Management call attention to the grand oppor- 
tunity presented of obtaining, for only $2, any of 


THE FOLLOWING PRIZES. 





1 Prize $30,000 100 Prizes $100 ea. $10,000 
1 Prize - 10,000 200 Prizes S0ea 10,000 
1 Prize 5,000 600 Prizes 20ea 12,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10, 1,000 Prizes l0ea 10,000 


20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 


9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... $2,700 
9 Prizes 200 each “ © ceccee w 
9 Prizes 100 each « ETT TTT) 





1,060 Prizes. ... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs ShIm 400 
Whole Tickets, $2. Half Tickets, $1. 
27 Tickets, $50. 55 Tickets, $100. 

Remit by Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter. 
bank draft, or express. Full list of drawing published 
in Louisville Courrer-Journat and New York Herald, 
and mailed to all ticket-holders. For tickets and iafor- 
mation address T. J. COMMERFORD, Sec’y, Courier 
Journal Building, Louisville, Ky.; Or SAME AT NO 
163 Broadway, New York. Or, B. H. PORTER & CO., 
No 1227 Broadway, New York. 


Frank Leslie's 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Rev, Cuas. F. Dewus, D.D., LL.D. 








The Cheapest and Handsomest Sunday 
Magazine Extant. 

128 QUARTO PAGES. 100 EXQUISITE ENGRAVINGS. 

The literature of the most select and fascinating, pure 


and elevating character. It numbers among its contrib- 
utors the most eminent writers, lay and clerical. 


Published on the 10th of each month. Single copies, 2 
cents. Annual subscription, $3, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New Yor x, 





FOR THE NEW NOVEL OF WESTERN LIFE, 


“TWO BABES IN THE WOOD,” 


JOAQUIN MILLER, ‘‘The Poet of the Sierras,” 


SEE 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 


FOR OCTOBER, NOW READY. 





By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
JUDGE color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
by return mail a correct picture o' 
your future husband or wife, with 


F 
YOURSELF pame and date of marriage. 


Address, W. F° OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 








Morphine Habit Cured in 16 
OPIU to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dra. J. STEPHENS, banon, Ohio 


BO Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, Motto, Marbl: 
Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, C 








of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
D5 0c. postpaid, Gro. I, Resp & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 





BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 


We guarantee “BOHEMIAN BIER”? to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 








CARD 


and Label Press, @8. Larger Sizes for larger Work. 

ENTERPRISE VECTORG 
RINTING E ESSES! 
Illustrated Catalorne of Presses, Te Cards, etc., for 2 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, Conn 









Imitation Gold Watches. 
$10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Expresa. Seng stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. CoLtins M RL WaTon 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696 





Agents Wanted. 


—— — —  eeEOeS 


A MONTH—-AGENTS WANTED —26 best 
Selling articles in the world ; one sample 


Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 

RY GOODS & OUTFITTING 
GOODS MAILED 
To every State and Territory justiaa 
as ordered, and even then, if not 
as expected, exchanged or the o 
money refunded. 

For sam ry \es or prices specify 
On posta card what is desired, [@ 
and address, : 


Mail Department for Samples and Supplies, 
Grand Depot, Philadeiphia, 


OHN. WANAMAKER 
RamgASE,STATE THE PAPER YOU SAM TS 


ARDS—10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 

10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 15 cts, WEST & CO., Westville, Conn. 

87'7 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 

Outfit free. Suaw & Co., AvausTa, Marne. 

$5 to $9 0% day at home. Samples worth $5 free 

Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL. 


The Best and Handsomest Ladies’ Paper in 
America. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine 
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THE GRE 

























This favorite periodical has 
commenced its Sixteenth Volume, 
and will be conducted on the same 
general plan which has secured for 
it ws great popularity, and ren- 
dered it so welcome a visitor to 
American homes. arly and ac- 
curate reports are given, with illus- 
trations, of the prevailing Fash- 


ions at home and abroad. 


Colored and Plain Fashion Plates are im- 
ported monthly from Paris exclusively for this journal, 

Elaborate Articles are also given descriptive of 
‘* What New Yorkers are Wearing.” 

The Literary Contents comprise brilliant Se- 
rials, attractive Short Stories, Sketches of Life, Character 
and Scenery, Fashion and Society Gossip, etc., etc Its 
art and other miscellaneous engravings are selected with 
& View to variety, interest and beauty. 

It is a novel of rara strength and beauty, with a pow- 
erfully drawn plot and admirable dialogue and descriptive. 

Published every Friday. Forsale by al! news- 
dealers Price 10 cents per copy ; annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid. : 


PRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


“TWO BABES IN THE WOOD,” 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S GREAT 
NOVEL OF WESTERN LIFE, 
Is commenced in 


FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 








For OCTOBER, Now Reapy. 











Amuse, Instruct 








" Parents and Guardians : 
CHILDREN SHOULD READS 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHAT TERBOX 


THE JUVENILE MONTHLY, 
EXPRESSLY DESIGNED TO 


People. 


PRICE 10c., or $1 a YEAR, POSTPAID. § 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. & 













and Guide Little 
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POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. No 
other preparation makes such light, flaky hot breads, 
or luxurious pastry, Can be eaten by dyspeptics without 
ear of the ills resulting from heavy indigestible food. 

a@-Commended for purity and wholesomeness by the 
Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. Sold in cans only. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S NEW NOVEL OF 
WESTERN LIFE, 


“wo Babes in the een” 
IN 
Frank Leslie’s Popular tities 
For October, Now Ready. 
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suffering. 


suffering. 








An overdose of Dinner often deranges the system, brings 
on flatulence and wind colic, and subjects the patient to great bodily 
A single dose of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer‘ Aperient 


Will correct the acidity, relieve the pain, carry off the offending 
cause, and save sometimes a long spell of illness. 
gentle and thorough, and its general use would pravent much 


Its effects are 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








HAY 
ve FEVER 
KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH 
CIGARETTES. 


Sold at Cigar and Drug Stores. 


N.Y. Central & Hudson River R.R: 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Lou:s. 


Bee NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 
Cc. B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. 








THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITED. 








Needed by Business and Professional 
Men. 
In Use by 10,000 of the Busiest People. 
Full Descriptive Circulars free on application, 


FAIRBANKS &CO. 


AGENTS FOR THE WORLD, 
311 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





NEW NOVEL by the ‘‘ POET OF THE SIERRAS.” 


“TWO BABES IN THE WOOD,” 


A NEW NOVEL OF WESTERN LIFE, 





BY 
JOAQUIN MILLER, ‘‘ The Poet of the Sierras,” 


AvTHoR or ‘'Tue Pink Countess,” etc 


’ 


Was commenced in 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


ISSUED 


SEPTEMBER 15th, 


‘THE SMOKER'S COMPANION 





DON’T BITE OFF YOUR CIGAR. 





} {Exact Size. ]} 
Makes three cuts in a cigar better than can be done with 


a knife. You have only to push the cigar in and pull it 
out again. ELEGANTLY FINISHED SILVER-PLATED 
GOODS, for pocket use. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. Box of six for $1; 
twelve for $2. ENTIRELY NEW. 
canvassers, Address, 


P, WHITE, Manufacturer, 73 Dearborn St , Chicago, Ill. 
CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE,.” 


Nature’s Remedy applied by a Sitaen 
Method. 


This justly celebrated lotion is pronounced by all who 
have used it to be of wonderful inunctive power, as well 
as full of healing. 

Physicians of all schools recommend it as an external 
remedy, safe to use arid of great value. 

Inflammation cannot exist where it is applied. 

Neyer fails to relieve pain, from whatever cause. 

Cures Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, Headache, Piles, Boi Is, 
— Contracted Cords, etc, 

moves all soreness from Bunions, Chilblains and 
Corns, curing them. 

When used in sponge or foot baths, it at once relieves 

all pain and soreness of body, limbs or feet. 


‘SAP 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Ask your druggist to get it for you if not on hand, 
Pint and Quart Borties, 50c, axp $1. 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop’rs, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 


Columbia Bic cle. 
100 Miles in Seven 
An ever -saddled Seen, 
which eats nothing and 
takes nobody’s dust. 
Send 3-cent stamp for 
price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full 
information. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., 


Summer St., Boston, Mass. 














Invested in Wall Street 
stocks, makes fortunes 
Pamphlets containing “Two Unerring 


$10 to 100 


every month, 
Rules for Success”? sent free. Many of our customers 


in all parts of the country are realizing large amounts 
every 30 days. Send for pamphlet, Address, 
Snipson & Co, 49 Exchange Place, New York. 


083 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. (Self-inker ie larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, young or old your own ad- 


vertising and printi zal type, cards, 
2 stamps. . Melsex a Oo. Meriden, Conn 
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TATE 


Oup Lapy.—* Drat that spider! he’s never done spinning his web. I've tr ied for years to drive 


SPIDER. 


re he an as busy as ever. 


ROCERS, 
PEET 
& 
CoO. 












































TUBAL CAIN. 


WANTED.—Azents for the finest Masonic Engrav 
ing ever published in this country. Engraved on steel in 
the highest style of the art. None but thoroughly posted 
Masons, who will give their entire time to the work, For 
particulars and descriptive circulars apply to the pub- 


lishers, 
BRADLEY & CO., 
| 66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 





FIRM’S | 


Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 2lst, 1879. 
P. 0. Box 4272, N. Y. 











| Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $20 to $300, Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20 Rifles, $8 
| to $75, Revolvers, $1 to $25. Send stamp for Price- 
List. GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 








MABIE, YODD z BARD. 


' MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gobo PENS, 


PENCILS, “rete CASES, ete. 
180 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for sale by First Class Dealers in the U.S. 


“TWO BABES IN THE THE WooD, ; 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S GREAT NOVEL OF WESTERN 
LIFE, 


Is commenced in 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


FOR OCTOBER, NOW READY. 








F DUCHATEL-OHAUS 


“SILLERY” CHAMPACNE. 
HENKELL & Co., Hock Wines. 

POMMERY, ‘‘Sec’’ Champagne. 
JOURNU FRERES, C laret Wines. 
COURVOISIER & CURLIER FRERES, Brandy 
CHAS, GRAEF, Sole Agt., 65 Broad St., 


of correct information regarding prevailing styles, etc., 





N.Y, | 


1879. 


———— 


{SEPTEMBER 27, 


%0, 
Ony pa ad 
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SELF-RAISING 


Bread Preparation 


The Healthful and Nutritious 


Baking Powder, 


Invented by E. N. Horsford, late Professor in Harvard 
University. 
Better, Healthier and Cheaper than Ordinary 
Baking Powder. 








BARON LIEBIG, the greatest chemist in the 
world, said: ‘1 consider this invention as one of the 
most useful gifts which science has made to mankind.” 





Dr. M. H. HENRY, the “estebwates Physician of 
New York, said: ‘‘ The use of Horsford’s Bread Prepa- 
ration, offers admirable means for the introduction of a 

valuable clement into the system. 

Dr. J. C. BOOTH, the distinguished chemist of 
Philadelphia, said: ** We have no hesitation in recom. 
mending your Preparation as new and valuable.” 





Prof. RODNEY WELCHGH, Lecturer at Hahneman 
Medical College of Chicago, said: * The greatest im. 
provement ever made in raising bread without the use 
of yeast, is the process of Prof. Horsford.” 

If your grocer has not got itrend a three cent stamp 
to the manufacturers for a sample. 


iumford Chemical Works, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 





The correspondence of persons distant from New York, desirous 


is solicited. 


Samples, with easy directions for ordering, furnished free on request, 


and goods sent subject to examination before payment, 


A trial costs nothing, and will pay. 


MEN'S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN'S CLOTHING, 


487 Broadway, cor. Broome St. New York. 








The above Piano is a fine instrument, 7'4 octaves over- 
strung, Agraffe Treble, all improvements. The above 
Organ has nine stops, solid walnut case, ivory keys, all 
fully warranted. We have other styles at all prices— 
$58, $65, $72, $98, $110, $250, $290, $475, $925. None 
more durable than the above styles, The old-established 


“” WING & SON 


|LOAN THEIR INSTRUMENTS 


To any person who thinks of buying, putting them to no 
expense, no risk, by sending them tor an unbiased ex- 
amination and test trial to homes, however distant. 

Prices named are bottom, as the instru- 
ments are perfect. Thousands have proved 
them so and voluntarily testified. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY. 


We will send to any address readable musical books 
giving full information ; also price-lists, exact illustra- 
tions, etc. Decker, Weber, Bradbury and Arion Pianos, 
which we have taken in exchange—good as new—for 
small sums, and sent also on trial. Send orde:s belore 
the holiday rush. Address, 


WING & SON, 


{Established 1865. } 
1298 and 1300 Broadway, New York City. 


AND NOT 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OobvT. 
by Watchmakers, By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 


SOLD culars free. J. Binca & Co. ,38 Dey St. N.Y. 
FOR CATARRH, SMOKE 


y, / 
CALE 










A KEY THAT 












‘BONFUME 


‘CIGARETTES. 


A sure relief. Also for Asthma, Bad Breath, Cold in 
the Head, and Hoarseness, Public Singers and Speakers 
should smoke them, as they have a wonderful effect in 
clearing and strengthening the voice. Ladies and Chil- 
dren can smoke them to any extent without barm. 
BON FUME is the only agreeable Catarrh Cigar- 
ette in use. Prepared by a well-known physician. 
Indorsed by the medical profession and the clergy. 
Sold by tobacconists and druggists throughout the 
United States and Canada. Sample by mail, 15 cents 


MANUFACTURED BY 


POL LAK, 135 Chatham Street. 
Naw Youu City. 


B. 








